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MUST BE DEDUCTED ; 


‘THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, sINCE IT- REQUIRES NO MATERIAL; NO! SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFPECT 
IT. IS: WHOLLY. FORM’ AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER: IT EXPRESSES. "Goethe, 
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SrxctaL TeRMs To TRADE AND PROFESSION. 


BEARE AND SON, 
$4, RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W 
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Fnstitutes and Colleges. 
RO¥AL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, KENSINGTON GORE, 





LONDON, S.W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 


President - - H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
Director - - Sir GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., LL.D. 


Next College Concert, March 1st, at 7.30 p.m. 
Associate Examination— 
The Examination for 1888 is fixed for April 16th. Last day for 
receiving applications, March 6th. 
Forms and particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, Mr. 
GEORGE WATSON, at the College. 
Peer “CHARLES MORLEY, Honorary Secretary. 





NIVERSITY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, TORONTO. (The Church 
of England University of Upper Canada.) 
FACULTY OF MUSIC, 

The next Examinations for the degree of Bachelor of Music will be held 
simultaneously in Toronto and London in Easter week, 1885. Women are 
admissable to these examinations. For particulars apply to Rev. E. K. 
Kendal, D,C.L., Registrar for England, Southsea. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. For MUSICAL EDUCA. 
TION and EXAMINATION, &c., and for the Granting of Certificates 
and Diplomas in Music. Inst. 1872. 


President - - The Eart of ABERDEEN. 

LOCAL ‘EXAMINATIONS IN PIANOFORTE-PLAYING, ORGAN, 
SOLO-SINGING, &c. Arrangaments are being made for holding Examina- 
tions in Instrumental and Vocal Music at the following, amongst other, 
centres : March 26 to 31, Truro, Redruth, Alton, Bedford, Margate; April 
9 to 14, Redhill; April 16 to 21, Jersey, May 14 to 19, Brentwood, Peter- 
borough, Portsmouth; Midhurst, Ware, Maidstone ; May 21 ‘to’ 26; London, 
S.E., Belfast, Edinburgh, Dumfries ; May 28 to June 2, Swansea, Carmarthen, 
Havertordwest, Stroud, Worcester ; June 4 to 9, Southport, Preston, New- 
castle, ‘Malton, (ilasgow, Ayr; June 11 to’ 16, Bristol, Exeter, Salisbury, 
Taunton, Weymouth, Southampton, Cheltenham ; June 18 to 23, Liverpool, 
Swindon, Newport, Brighton, Surbiton ; June 25 to.30, Manchester, Eccles, 
Steckport, Colchester; Bury St. Edmunds, Yarmouth; July 2-to 7, Leeds, 





Laneaster, Bradford, Cleator. Moor, Lancaster, Harrogate, Keighley, Keswick; || 


July 9 to 14, London ; July 16 to.21, Birmingham, Leicester, Bedford, Leam- 
ington, Shrewsbury ;.July 23 to 28, Wolverhampton, Walsall, Blackburn, 
Halstead, Croydon. These dates are subject to alteration. 

Applications for particulars and regalations should be made to the Secre- 
tary, Trinity College, Iondon, or. to the Local Secretary of the centre. A 
complete list of the latter can be had from the College. 

By Order of the Academical Board. 


M andeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 


Gu! LD OF ORGANISTS, 35, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 
Patron—The Right Rev. THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
PRESIDENTS. 
The REV. CANON SIR F. H. GORE OUSELEY, Bart., Mus, Doc. 
Sir HERBERT OAKELEY, Bart., Mus. Doc. 
Sir ROBERT STEWART, Mus. Doc. 
« Vice-President--WILLIAM PINNEY, Mus. Bac., Oxon. 
’ Warden—CHARLES VINCENT, Mus. Doc., Oxon, 

On Monday, Feb. 27th, Lectureon “Organ Voluntaries,” by Mr, 
W. S. Vinning, Mus. Bac., Cantab, 

Established to advance the cause of Church music and the truest interests 
cf its Professors, etc. 

Members of the Church of England and Ireland, and the Episcopal Church 
of Scotland, are eligible for election. Subscription: Professional Organists 
(Associates) 10s. 6d. per annum ; Amateurs (Members) 15s. per annum; Life 
subscription, 5 guineas. 

Next Fellowship examination in Easter Week. 

Prospectus and lurther particulars may be obtained from the Hon. Sec., 
Dr. J. H. Lewis, Staines, Middlesex. : 





‘ Publishers’ Announcements, : 


NEW WORK FOR EASTER AND WHITSUNTIDE. 


R. SPARK’S “IMMANUEL” (one hour’s performance) 

Is admirably suited for the chief Christian Festivals, Easter, Whitsun- 

tide, and Christmas, and its enthusiastic reception wherever it has been per- 

formed, in churches, chapels, schools, etc., has necessitated the issue of a 

Third Edition of five thousand, Revised and Enlarged. Vocal Score, 2s. ; 
bound, 3s. ; chorus parts, 6d. ; Tonic Sol-fa, 6d. 

“Lovely, pyletienn: and expressive part-writing ; songs and duets of 
admirable and refined melody, with introductory and effective symphonies 
and accompaniments.”— Huddersfield Examiner. 

John Heywood, Deansgate, Manchester ; and London. 





“BinD RAPFTURAS;” 
Song (for Soprano). 


Worps sy CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 
Music by MOIR CLARK. 
PREss OPINIONS. 

‘**Bird Raptures’ is a song of exceptional merit. The accompaniment 
plays an important part, and contains several original and charming effects.”— 
THE Musica, WorRLD, June 11, 1887. 

‘*One of the most earnest and beautiful songs that has appeared for many 
a long day.” —Musical Standard, Dec. 23, 1887. 

‘* When the public can appreciate a song like this, the trade of the vulgar 
ballad-monger will be gone.” —Musical Review, December, 1887. 

BY THE SAME COMPOSER, 
‘“BANVA,” 


Four Sketches for Pianoforte Duet. 
' . « Admirably written, and marked by an originality which will recommend 
them to pianists of culture.”--THx MustcaL WoRLD, Jane 11, 1887. 


SranLey Lucas, WEBER, AND Co., 84, New Bond Street, W; 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


is 
[THE “aL meio. Pee. 
By M. S. BARRON. 


: PRICE 3s. 

} -££Is bright and danccable.”—News of the World. 

‘‘ This is a cheerful and sprightly piece, with well marked acccntuation. It presents no 
difficulties of execution even to the young player.”—Dundee Advertiser. 

"vs One of the brighest and most sprightly polkas we have met with for along time. The 
‘key is E flat, changing to B flat. The piece is quite above the common run of dance music,” 
—Mustcal Standard. 





ALSO, 
A TWILIGHT DREAM, 
FOR PIANO. 
By M. S. BARRON. 


PRICE 3s. 
‘* An interesting piece, with a melody for the left hand.”—Musical Standard, 





Loxpoy: SWAN & CO., 4, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 





THE ART OF SINGING. 
New Edition, Revised & Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THH VOICE, 
By T. A. Wallworth. 
A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Vall Mr. Iver M’Ka 
successful Vocalists: £ , ria, Mr. Iver M’Kay, and other 
Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HAMMOND & CO. (late JuLLIEN), 5, Street ; and of the A » 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street oe 











London Organ School and International College of Music, 
Established 1865, by the Rev. SCOTSON CLARK, Mus.B, 
Patron—His Grace The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 

Principal—H ENRY CLARK. — 
THE NEXT STUDENTS’ MATINEE MUSICALE will take 
place on SATURDAY, February 25th. 

Piano, Singing, Violin, ‘Cello, Flute, Harp, Organ Lessons, with 
Practice, and Harmony. Private Lessons and Classes. 

Candidates for Musical Degrees at any of the English Universities 
are expressly prepared for the Matriculation Examinations by Oxford 
and Cambridge graduates (in honours) Branches at Kensington and 
St- John’s Wood. 

~ Apply te-the Director of Classes, T. H. Y. TROTTER, M.A., 
Mus.Bac., Oxon., 3, Princes Street, Cavendish \oquare, W, (close to 
Oxfcrd Circus). Te hee ard 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
ROYAL IRISH CAMBRIG -POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 
Per doz.—Children’s, 1s. 2d.; Ladies’, 2s. 44d.; Gents’ 
8s. 6d. : 


Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 1l4d.; Gents’, 4s. 11d. 


‘2 
is By APPOINTMENTS TO THE QUEEN AND THE 
Crown Princess oy GERMANY, 










ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, “BELFAST. 
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Professional Cards, 


The subscription for a “card” space in thes: 
columns is £1 10s. for six months, and £1 
per quarter—payable in advance, including copy 
of the paper each week, Subscriptions should be 
sent to the office of THe Musica Worip 
Me Catherine Sree, Strand, London, W. G. 





Conductors and Caiaiailia: 

Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, _ 
73, HAMILTON TERRACE, 

Sr. Joun’s Woop, N. W. 


Mr. F, KILVINGTON HATTERSLEY, 
A.R.A.M. 

(Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor), 
17, FinspuRY PARK VILLAS, 
St ges Re Lies, NN. 
Mr. ALBERT VISETTI 
(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor), 

12, WESTBOURNE PARK TERRACE, W. 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN 


(Guitar, Concer tina, and Gigelira. Wood and Straw 
F nstrument), 


22A, DorSET STREET, PoRTMAN SQuaRE, W. 


Mr. F. Sr. JOHN LACY 
(Professor of Singing, Composer. and Vocalist, \baritone), 
Fitzroy Mansion, CHARLOTTE STREET, 


Fitzroy SQuarRE, W. 





Mr. H. MARTYN VAN LENNEP 
(Teacher of Singing, Composer, and Conductor), 
Address—7, WimPoLe STREET, 
CavenpisH Square, W. 


Mr. G. ARIHUR HIGGS, F.C.O. 
L. Mus. and Tallis Gold Medallist. T.C.L. Pupil of 
Mr. Albert Visetti. Teacher of Singing, Harmony, Con- 
ductor, and Vocalist. ( Baritone.) 


Address—Triniry Coit EGE, mare W. 


vocalists—Sopranos, 
Madame VALLERIA _ 


(Opera and Concerts), 
BoswortH House, HusBanp’s Bosworth, 


Ruepy. 


Miss EDITH DESMOND 
(Opera and Concerts), 
c/o NoLaNn & JACKSON. 


Miss KA KATE FLINN 
(Concerts and Oratorios), 
41, WELBECK STREET, 


CAVENDISH SQuARE, W. 








Mdlle. VELMI 
(Opera and Concerts’, 
ri CuesitTon Roap, Munster Park, 
Futuam, S.W. 
Miss AGNES LARKCOM 


Has removed to 
158, Portspown Roan, W. 


Madame ISABEL GEORGE, L.R.A.M. 
(Concert and Oratorio), 
295 ALBANY init REGENT’S Park, N. W. 


~ Gontraltos, — 


Miss Mo ter acmaral CRAVINO ¢ 
51° AComéerts and Oratorio), 
2, SEDGMOOR. VILLAs, 


Private Conone, given, CAMBERW ELL, S. .E, 


Miss MARY E. DAKIN, RR. A.M. 
(Mez, Sop.), 
(Ballads, Oratorio, &c. 
‘31, MonmourH Roap, 
Bayswater, Lonpon, W. 


Miss LENA LITTLE 

















. (Conceris), 
42, Norrork Square, Hype Park, W. 





Contraltos.—Continued, 


Guitar. 





Miss PATTIE MICHIE, _ : 
68, Park WALK, FuLHAM Roap, 
Lonpon, S.W. 


Madame OSCAR POLLACK 
(Concerts). 
56, Ducuess Roan, 


EDGBASTON, BinMINGHAM. 


Tenors. 
Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN 


(Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
c/o Mr. ALFRED Mout, 
26, OLp Bonp STREET, W.., 
Or, 270, ELGIN AVENUE, Maina VALE, w. 
Mr. ARNOLD BREEDEN 


(Concerts, Oratorio, and Opera), 
Address—N. VERT, Esq., 
6, CorK STREET, W. 


Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
Oxp TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER. 


Mr. PAYNE CLARKE 


‘Concerts and Oratorio), 
28, DEVONSHIRE STREET, ISLINGTON, N. 


Mr. "} ‘DALGETY HENDERSON, 
Gotuic Lopce, 
LorpDsHIP Lang, S. E. 
Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 
30, St. STEPHEN’s AVENUE, 
SHEPHERD’ s Busu, W. 
Mr. BERNARD LANE, 
60, WESTBOURNE PARK Vittas, V W. 
Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL 


(Opera, Conceris, and Oratorio), 
Hore. DE L’Evrope, 
Mian, ITALY. 
Mr, W. ESMOND, 
245 UPPER Mount STREET, DuBLIN. 


- Baritones,, 
Mr. WALTER CLIFFORD — 


(Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts), 
clo N. Vert, Esq., 
6, Cork Street, W. 
Mr. FREDERIC KING 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 
19, CANFIELD GARDENS, S. HAMPSTEAD. 
Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CROXTED Roap, 
West Dutwicu, S.. S. E. 
Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE 
(Oratorio, Opera, and Concert 
63, STAFFORD Pz . 
pat Pes BUCKINGHAM Gate, S.W. 
Mr. ALBERT REAKES 
(Bass-Baritone, of the ** London Ballad Singers,” 
Oratorios, Concerts, &¢.), 


30, LancasTER Roan, 
Nottinc Hitt, W. 
Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS 
(Concerts, Oratorio, and Opera), 
7, PorTsDowN Roap, Marpa Vate, W. 


0 — 


Bass, 


Mr.. WATKIN. MILLS requests that in 
future’ all communications respecting 
Concerts, . &c,, be addressed to_ his 
residence, Huntcliffe, Bexley, Kent. 

Mr. FRANK CELLI - me 

(Concerts and Oratorio’, 
c/o Mr.'N. Vert, 6, Cork St., 
BURLINGTON Garnens, W. 


— ee 





























Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitariste, 
Instructress to H.R.H. the Princess Louise, 
has returned to town, 22A, Dorset STREET, 
PorTMAN SQUARE, W., where may be had 
her celebrated book, “ Learning the Guitar 
Singh Xe 10s. . 6d. 


Violin. 
Mr, ALLAN CAMPBELL 
(Formerly Pupil of Mr. Henry Holmes and Dr. S. S. Wesley), 
23, THICKET Roap, 
Pupils visited and received, © ANERLEY, S.E. 


Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and 
Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 
c/o Mr. ALFRED Mout (sole agent), 
26, Op Bonp ) STREET, Ww. 


~ Miss AGNES JANSON requests that all 
communications respecting engagements may 
be sent to her new address, 34a, Gloucester 
Place, Portman Square, W.; or to Mr. N. 
VERT, 6, Cork Street, W. 


The FRASER QUINTET. Misses 
Violet (Vocalist), Ida, and Ethel (Pianist, 
Violoncello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella 
Violinists), play Quartets, Solos, Duets, two 
Pianofortes, For Engagements, for Concerta, 
‘* at Homes,” Dinner and Garden Parties.~. 
Address ; 121, Adelaide Road, N. W. 


/ “MR. HEALEY'S, SPECIAL List. 
Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano) » 


(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert', 
Address to 


Business Manager, W. B. HEALey, 
1oA, WARWICK STREET, W, 
Mdlle. LOUISE LABLACHE (Mez. Sop.) 


(Opera and Concert), 

Business Manager, W. B. HeAey, 
10a, WARWICK ‘Street, VW W 
Mdlle. HELENEHASTREITER (Contr. 

(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert) 

Business Manager, W. B. Hearey, 
1oA, WARWICK STREET, W. Ww. 

Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto) 


(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEAteEy, 


10A, WARWICK STREET, Ww. 


Miss MARGUERITE HALL (Contralto) 


(Oratorio and Concert), 

Business Manager, W. B, thesia, 
toa, WaRwICK Street, W. 
Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor) 

28, BeLsizE Roan, N.W.,- 
Or, Sole Agent, W. B. HEAtey, 
194, WARWICK-STREET, W. 
Mr. Mr. JOHN PROBER?P (Tenor) 
(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEy, 
1oA, WaRwIcK StrREET, W 
Mr. VAUGHAN BO ANDES (Baritone) 
(Concerts and Oratorio 
Business Manager, W- B. HEALey, 
, Joa, Warwick Street, W. 
Mr. MULES BROWN Nome ae c 
Oratorio and Cé 37 
Business. Manager, W. ie HEAvey,.. °° 
10A, Warwick STREET, W’, 
Mr. HENRY POPE (Bass) 
(Opera, Concerts; and Oratorio 
Business Manager, W. B. HEAtey, 









































10A, WARWICK STREST, W. 





Trumpet and Cornet. 


Mr, THOMAS HARPER, 
185, KING’s Roab, N.W 








My. T. L. CAMPION (Bass) 


(Oratorio and 
Business Manager, W. B. Huser, 
104, Warwick STREET, W. 
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BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


Public Speakers and Singers 


Can use “‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches” as freely as requisite, containing 
nothing that can injure the system. They are invaluable in allsying the 
hearseness and irritation incident to vocal exertion, effectually Clearing and 
Strengthening the Veice. 

“ They seem to act specially on the organs of the voice, and produce a 
clear enunciation.”—MARIE Rozz-MAPLESON. 

Ask. for and obtain only ‘“‘ Brown’s Br-nchial Troches.” Scld everywhere 
at Is. lid a box. 


ORGANISTS AND ORGAN STUDENTS. 


You are kindly requested to write for Ainsworth’s ‘‘New Patent Organ 
Pedal Combination List.” Ainsworth’s ‘New Patent” is perfectly unique 
and may be combined easily with any Piano. Itis the only one which may be 
safely combined with any Piano without deteriorating the instrument. 
Having put down at my works two engines and machinery of the most 
desirable kind, I am now supplying my gocds at a price which enables every 
organist and organ student to have always ready for use inhis Studioan 


ORGAN PEBEDAL PIANO,— 
Arrorpinc Prrrgctty Uniqve Pxpat Practice. 
34, Sheen Park, Richmord. 

Dear Srr,—I have deferred writing to comment upon your Pedals and 
Action now attached tomy pianoforte until I cculd satisfy myself of their 
utility and efficiency. Ican now conscientiously say that they more than 
fulfil all my anticipations. Although I am no carpenter, aided by your 
lucid diagram I had little difficulty in attaching them myself, and it is 
impossible to over-estimate the comfort they give to me or to conceive the 

saving of time one experiences in one’s own room.—Believe me, yours truly, 

BURNHAM HORNER, F.R. Hist.S. 








To Mr. Mr. Ainsworth, 

Dear Sir,—It gives me great pleasure to bear testimony to the perfection 
of your Invention. I am more than satisfied with your Patent Action and 
Organ Pedals, and consider them worth double the money. Organists and 
organ students who desire toimprove inthe Art of Pedalling, which is so 
essential to a good organist, will do well to procure a set. I have seen no 
Action half so effective, and one can sit at the Piano and play, “ Fixed in his 
everlasting seat,” or any other organ music, or organ arrangement with the 
greatest pleasure, The touch of pedals could not be better, and the action is 
as you say, ‘* Absolutely free from annoyances.” They cannot be too highly 
recommended, as by their use, rapid progress is ceitain.—Believe me, 
sincerely yours, I, B. Thornton, 

Organist, Birstall, Leeds. 
Cologne, July 16th, 1886, 

My Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in informing you that your Pedals 
have given the fullest satisfaction. I have them Combined with my practice 
Piano. Many of my musical friends who have seen them,.as well as my 
organ pupils, are quite delighted with them ; and I must acknowledge that I 
have never met with any Pedals so nozseless and pleasant to play upon as 

ours. The Action I consider durable, and of very good workmanship. 
very organist who desires to perfect his playing will welcome your invention. 
I can recommend your goods in every respect.— Yours truly, 
ERR J. RODENKIRCHEN. 
To John Ainsworth, Esq. Organist, The Cathedral, Cologne, Germany. 
TOOLS.—In order to facilite the attachment, a complete set of tools are tent (four in number) 
each one marked for its particular use. By the use of there tools, and following carefully 
the directions, ANY ONE can make areaily gocd attechment. 
On Receipt of Trade or Professional Card, you will receive List, with Liberal Terms, 


AINSWORTH’S PATENT ORGAN COMBINATION WORKS 
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facts and Comments. 


The first number of “The Meister,” a quarterly journal 
issued by the London branch of the Wagner Society, con- 
tains, amongst other things, a notice by Mr. Shedlock of the 
correspondence between Wagner and Liszt, a translation of 
Wagner’s famous letter to Berlioz, and an article on Scho- 
penhauer’s ‘‘ The World as Will and Idea,” by Charles 
Dowdeswell. Careful and trustworthy translations of 
Wagner's literary work are too sparse in England, and by 
supplying such the new journal may do excellent work. 

Mr. Cowen, on Friday last week, signed the contract with 
the Commissioners of the Melbourne Centennial Exhibition. 
During his leng stay in Australia Mr. Cowen will have the 
opportunity of introducing many English works, and other 
music unfamiliar to the Colonists, at his series of concerts 
commencing August 1. 





Mr. A. C. Mackenzie is at present engaged on some im- 
portant works—namely, the music to Mr. Buchanan's ode, 
“The New Covenant,” composed for the Glasgow Inter- 
national Exhibition ; a popular opera in collaboration with 
the same author; to say nothing of his “Twelfth Night” 
overture, which he has to orchestrate with a view to its pro. 
duction at a Richter concert. 


annual meeting of the proprietors and seat-holders last 
Monday was a stormy one, Mr. Peacock more especially 
never ceasing from troubling. It was announced among 
other things that the Prince of Wales had resigned the chair- 
manship of the committee, which had been offered to the 
Duke of Edinburgh instead. We care comparatively little 
about the Albert Hall, but we care a great deal about the 
Albert Hall Choral Society, which we sincerely hope will not 
suffer from any new arrangements that may be made. 





Rumours notwithstanding, we are able to state on good 
authority that nothing whatever has yet been settled as toa 
season of Italian Opera at Her Majesty’s Theatre, under the 
joint or separate management of Messrs. Lago and Mapleson. 

Lecturing on Tuesday evening at the Highgate Literary 
Institute, Mr. H. C. Banister, Professor of Harmony at the 
Royal Academy cf Music, stated that he had been entrusted 
with the papers of the Jate Sir George Macfarren, and pro- 
posed to write his life. 

Madame Nilsson will sing at two farewell concerts during 
the forthcoming season, the one to be given at St. James’s 
Hall, the second and last at the Albert Hall; both under the 
management of Mr. Kuhe. Singers have a way of saying— 
or singing—farewell many times, and it may be expected 
that Madame Nilsson will be no exception to the rule. 

The “Sunday Times” announces that the Directors of the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company have, at their last meeting, decided 
to build a theatre in London, where performances of opera 
will be given during the greater part of the year, This is 
almost too good to be true. 

On the adjudication of Sir Herbert Oakeley, Professor of 
Music at Edinburgh University, the Academical Board of the 
Trinity College, London, has awarded the Sir Michael Costa 
Prize, value ten guineas, with the gold medal of the College, 
to Mr. John Alsop, of Newton Abbot, for an orchestral over- 
ture in F. 

Universal regret will be felt at the sudden death of Mr. 
John Clayton, who succumbed to erysipelas at Liverpool, on 
Monday afternoon last. The loss of this popular and, as the 
latter phases of his career served to show, very versatile actor 
will leave a blank in social as well as theatrical circles, Little 
thought the writer that the cheery greeting exchanged after 
a matinée afew days before he started on his provincial tour 
was to be the last in this world ! 





A very dainty and attractive programme was that of Mr. 
Malcolm Lawson’s concert last week. It consisted of old 
French songs, and ranged from some specimens of the Folk- 
song, which cannot be pinned down to any date—such as 
the Chanson Béarnaise, “ Roussignoulet,” and the old Belgian 
child’s song, “‘Compagnons de la Majolaine ”—to specimens 
of 17th century music, attributed to Du Courroy, Lefevre, and 
others. : 

Miss Emily Lawson distinguished herself by her: delivery 
of some of these quaint and pretty songs, and those that 
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were given by Mr. Malcolm Lawson himself lost none cf 
their poetic significance, though his style of singing is rather 
heavy for this genre of the art. We observe that a concert 
of Venetian music of the 18th century is announced by Mr. 
Lawson for March 5. 


The St. James’s Theatre will, in the autumn, pass into the 
hands of Mr. Rutland Barrington, 

The first public concert of exciusively English music 
which has probably ever been given in Vienna, took place 
last week, under the Patronage of the British Ambassador, 
Sir Augustus Paget, and Lady Paget, in aid of the funds of 
the Victoria Home for British Governesses in this city. 
Eduard Straus’s famous orchestra performed a selection from 
Sullivan, D. Godfrey, and other British composers, and 
English songs were effectively rendered by Fraulein Anna 
Holzer and M. Z. Dome. One of the attractions of the 
concert was the excellent performance of a young English 
composcr and pianist, Mr. Louis Ree. The room was 
crowded, more than 500 reserved seats having been disposed 
of. At the close of the performance Sir Augustus Paget 
warmly thanked Eduard Straus for having contributed so 
much to the success of the concert. 

Mr. Frederick Lamond, the Scotch pianist, recently gave a 
very successful recital at Frankfort-on the-Maine. Beethoven’s 
A flat sonata, opus 110, Brahms’s Paganini variations, and 
Chopin’s “ Etudes Symphcniques” were his principal pieces, 
The local press is highly complimentary. 





A testimonial was to be presented to Madame Marie Roze 
previous to ker departure for the Antipodes, yesterday 
(Friaay) afternoon, at the Grand Hotel, Liverpool. The Earl 
of Lathom acted on behalf of the subscribers to the testimonial 


fund 





. Its said that Bizet’s “Carmen” has not been received 
with favour by Madrid audiences. The critics assert that 
though Spanish names and Spanish costumes are worn by 
the characters, the work possesses nothing further in common 
with Spanish ideas. 





Yet another musical autobiography in sight! Madame 
Patti, at a recent audience with Queen Christina of Spain, 
disclosed to that distinguished person that she is about to 
publish her memoirs. 


The prima donna left Madrid on Monday, after having 


where a large audience had crowded to hear her in a selection 
of operatic scenes. Flattering demonstrations were made, 
and the sparkling “II Bacio,” which takes the place of 
“ Home, Sweet Home” with Continental audiences, rewarded 
the enthusiasm of the public. 

The Brussels correspondent of a morning paper telegraphs, 
Feb. 26, “The Opera ‘ Liederik,’ by the Belgian composer, 
Mertens, has just been produced in French at the Antwerp 
Opera, and secured coinplete success. The plot is simple 
enough, The steward, Liederik, who loves the betrothed of 
the armourer, Stephan, accuses his rival of theft. The lord of 





of a vagrant, and making himself known at the end-of the 
piece, reconipenses virtue and ‘punishes vice. The music is 
pleasing throughout, and elicited much applause. The com- 
poser was enthusiastically greeted, and the Ministers of 
Finance and Foreign Affairs showed thei: interest in the new 
production by being present.” 





Paris Grand Opéra of “Henry VIII.” and “Sigurd” will 
give general satisfaction, and this is decidedly a move in the 
right direction. At the same house, simultanee»sly with 
Gluck’s “ Orphée,” will be given the new ballet “ La Te:péte,” 
upon which M. Ambroise Thomas is now occupied at his 
Villa d’ Hyéres. 

With regard to “ Hamlet,” it became speedily apparent 
at rehearsal that the delicate art and comparatively small 
voice of Mdlle. Mocr were altogether inadequate for the vast 
area of the Paris Opera house, and an Ophelia of calibre 
better suited to the surroundings has already been found in 
Mme. Lureau-Escalais. Meanwhile there are rumours that 
the supplanted soprano has been engaged at the Opéra 
Comique. 


little town in Sicily, according to local papers, lately 
witnessed one of those comical scenes for which the greater 
familiarity existing in some of the smaller theatres between 
actor and audience offers more favourable conditions than is 
fortunately the case here. The exertions of a baritone named 
Bertoli, during a performance of the “ Huguenots,” in which 
he sustained the part of Saint- Bris, seemed to have found so 
little favour with his hearers that he was roundly hissed after 
the benediction of the poignards. Nothing daunted, Saint- 
Bris advanced calmly to the footlights and gave a new feature 
to the celebrated scene by the following little speech: “Gentle- 
men,do me the favour to look at my co-conspirators”—-and here 
he waved his hand majestically in the direction of the chorus— 
‘‘and when you have done so, just say whether it is at all 
possiblc togetup a successful insurrection with such a miserable 
lot as these. Far from making me their scapegoat, you ought 
to pity me.” The sequel to the story, as it runs, bids fair to 
assume even tragic proportions, for after the performance, as 
we arc informed, the audacivuus singer was chased through the 
town by an infuriated mob, and at one time there seemed to 
be a chance of another massacre of St. Bartholomew. 





There was quite as much effrontery, and more wit, in the 
following address once delivered to an unruly audience in 
the country, by a well-known actor of his time, and the father 
of the present Edmund Yates, who has recounted the inci- 
dent : “If quict is not immediately restored, all orders shall 
be returned at the doors.” 

A curiosity of unique interest has lately been added to 
the coilection of ancient musical instruments at Leipsic. 
This is a specimen of the “ bible-régale,” or Royal Bible. 
Externally. it resembles an enormously bulky bible of the 
Middle Ages ; but on closer inspection will: be found to con- 
sist of a wooden box, containing a row of keys, some small 
pipes, and a miniature pair of bellows. The instrument, 
which emits sounds powerful for its size and of a. guttural 
quality, was used in village churches during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries for accompanying the choirs. 

It will be news to many people to hear that the Stratford 
Musical Festival has been an annual established fact for the 
past five years. It consists of public competitions for choral 
societies, choirs, solo and sight singing, musical theory, piano- 
forte, organ, violin, and cornet solos, string quartet playing, 
and musical compositions, open to residents in the district 
surrounding Stratford. The competitions will take place.in 
the Stratford Town Hall, on Saturday, March 1oth, and on 
Monday, March 12th. Certificates signed by the adjudicators 
(J. F. Bridge, Esq., Mus. Doc., Alberto Randegger, Esq., 
John Francis Barnett, Esq., and Berthold Tours, Esq.) will 
be awarded to prize-winners, and to other candidates who 
specially distinguish themselves in any class. The public 





The performances announced to take place shortly at the 


have in past years attended in large numbers to hear the 
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BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


Public Speakers and Singers 


Can use “‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches” as freely as requisite, containing 
nothing that can injure the system. They are invaluable in allaying the 
hearseness and irritation incident to vocal exertion, effectually Clearing and 
Strengthening the Veice. 

“* They seem to act specially on the organs of the voice, and produce a 
clear enunciation.”—Manrix Roze-MAPLESON. 

Ask. for and obtain only ‘“‘Brown’s Brcnchial Troches.”’ Scld everywhere 
at Is. 1jd a box. 


ORGANISTS AND ORGAN STUDENTS. 


You are kindly requested to write for Ainsworth’s ‘‘New Patent Organ 
Pedal Combination List.” Ainsworth’s ‘‘New Patent” is perfectly unique 
and may be combined easily with any Piano. Itis the only one which may be 
safely combined with any Piano without deteriorating the instrument. 
Having put down at my works two engines and machinery of the most 
desirable kind, I am now supplying my gocds at a price which «nables every 
organist and organ student to have always ready for use inhis Studioan 


ORGAN PEDAL PIANO, 
Arrorpinc Perrgctty Unique Pepat Practice. 
34, Sheen Park, Richmord. 

Dear Srr,—I have deferred writing to comment upon your Pedals and 
Action now attached tomy pianoforte until I cculd satisfy myself of their 
utility and efficiency. Ican now conscientiously say that they more than 
fulfil all my anticipations. Although I am no carpenter, aided by your 
lucid diagram I had little difficulty in attaching them myself, and it is 
impossible to over-estimate the comfort they give to me or to conceive the 

saving of <ime one experiences in one’s own room.—Believe me, yours truly, 

BURNHAM HORNER, F.R. Hist.8. 








To Mr. Mr. Ainsworth, 

Dear Sir,—It gives me great pleasure to bear testimony to the perfection 
of your Invention. Iam more than satisfied with your Patent Action and 
Organ Pedals, and consider them worth double the money. Organists and 
organ students who desire toimprove inthe Art of Pedalling, which is so 
essential to a good organist, will do well to procure a set. I have seen no 
Action half so effective, and one can sit at the Fiano and play, “ Fixed in bis 
everlasting seat,” or any other organ music, or organ arrangement with the 
greatest pleasure, The touch of pedals could not be better, and the action is 
as you say, “ Absolutely free from annoyances.” They cannot be too highly 
recommended, as by their use, rapid progress is ceitain.—Believe me, 
sincerely yours, I. B. Thornton, 

Organist, Birstall, Leeds. 
Cologne, July 16th, 1886, 

My Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in informing you that your Pedals 
have given the fullest satisfaction. I have them combined with my practice 
Piano. Many of my musical friends who have seen them, as well as my 
organ pupils, are quite delighted with them ; and I must acknowledge that I 
have never met with any Pedals so nozseless and pleasant to play upon as 
>. The Action I consider durable, and of very good workmanship. 

very organist who desires to perfect his playing will welcome your invention. 
Ican recommend your goods in every respect.— Yours truly, 
ERR J. RODENKIRCHEN. 

To John Ainsworth, Esq. Organist, The Cathedral, Cologne, Germany. 
TOOLS.— In order to facilite the attachment, a complete set of tools are tent (four in number) 

each one marked for its particular use. By the use of there tools, and following carefully 

the directions, ANY ONE can make areally gocd attechment. 

On Receipt of Trade or Professional Card, you will receive List, with Liberal Terms, 
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Facts and Comments. 


The first number of “The Meister,” a quarterly journal 
issued by the London branch of the Wagner Society, con- 
tains, amongst other things, a notice by Mr. Shedlock of the 
correspondence between Wagner and Liszt, a translation of 
Wagner’s famous letter to Berlioz, and an article on Scho- 
penhauer’s ‘The World as Will and Idea,” by Charles 
Dowdeswell. Careful and trustworthy translations of 
Wagner's literary work are too sparse in England, and by 
supplying such the new journal may do excellent work. 


Mr. Cowen, on Friday last week, signed the contract with 
the Commissioners of the Melbourne Centennial Exhibition. 
During his long stay in Australia Mr. Cowen will have the 
opportunity of introducing many English works, and other 
music unfamiliar to the Colonists, at his series of concerts 
commencing August I. 





Mr. A. C. Mackenzie is at present engaged on some im- 
portant works—namely, the music to Mr. Buchanan's ode, 
“The New Covenant,” composed for the Glasgow Inter- 
national Exhibition ; a popular opera in collaboration with 
the same author; to say nothing of his “Twelfth Night” 
overture, which he has to orchestrate with a view to its pro. 
duction at a Richter concert. 


annual meeting of the proprietors and seat-holders last 
Monday was a stormy one, Mr. Peacock more especially 
never ceasing from troubling. It was announced among 
other things that the Prince of Wales had resigned the chair- 
manship of the committee, which had been offered to the 
Duke cf Edinburgh instead. We care comparatively little 
about the Albert Hall, but we care a great deal about the 
Albert Hall Choral Society, which we sincerely hope will not 
suffer from any new arrangements that may be made. 





Rumours notwithstanding, we are able to state on good 
authority that nothing whatever has yet been settled as toa 
season of Italian Opera at Her Majesty’s Theatre, under the 
joint or separate management of Messrs. Lago and Mapleson. 

Lecturing on Tuesday evening at the Highgate Literary 
Institute, Mr. H. C. Banister, Professor of Harmony at the 
Royal Academy of Music, stated that he had been entrusted 
with the papers of the late Sir George Macfarren, and pro- 
posed to write his life. 

Madame Nilsson will sing at two farewell concerts during 
the forthcoming season, the one to be given at St. James’s 
Hall, the second and last at the Albert Hall; both under the 
management of Mr. Kuhe. Singers have a way of saying— 
or singing—farewell many times, and it may be expected 
that Madame Nilsson will be no exception to the rule. 

The “Sunday Times” announces that the Directors of the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company have, at their last meeting, decided 
to build a theatre in London, where performances of opera 
will be given during the greater part of the year, This is 
almost too good to be true. 

On the adjudication of Sir Herbert Oakeley, Professor of 
Music at Edinburgh University, the Academical Board of the 
Trinity College, London, has awarded the Sir Michael Costa 
Prize, value ten guineas, with the gold medal of the College, 
to Mr. John Alsop, of Newton Abbot, for an orchestral over- 
ture in F. 

Universal regret will be felt at the sudden death of Mr. 
John Clayton, who succumbed to erysipelas at Liverpool, on 
Monday afternoon last. The loss of this popular and, as the 
latter phases of his career served to show, very versatile actor 
will leave a blank in social as well as theatrical circles. Little 
thought the writer that the cheery greeting exchanged after 
a matinée afew days before he started on his provincial tour 
was to be the last in this world ! 





A very dainty and attractive programme was that of Mr. 
Malcolm Lawson’s concert last week. It consisted of old 
French songs, and ranged from some specimens of the Folk- 
song, which cannot be pinned down to any date—such as 
the Chanson Béarnaise, “ Roussignoulet,” and the old Belgian 
child’s song, “Compagnons de la Majolaine ”"—to specimens 
of 17th century music, attributed to Du Courroy, Lefevre, and 
others. 


“Miss Emily Lawson distinguished herself by her delivery 
of some of these quaint and pretty songs, and those that 
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were given by Mr. Malcolm Lawson himself lost none cf 
their poetic significance, though his style of singing is rather 
heavy for this genre of the art. We observe that a concert 
of Venetian music of the 18th century is announced by Mr. 
Lawson for March 5. 


The St. James’s Theatre will, in the autumn, pass into the 
hands of Mr. Rutland Barrington. 

The first public concert of exciusively English music 
which has probably ever been given in Vienna, took place 
last week, under the Patronage of the British Ambassador, 
Sir Augustus Paget, and Lady Paget, in aid of the funds of 
the Victoria Home for British Governesses in this city. 
Eduard Straus’s famous orchestra performed a selection from 
Sullivan, D. Godfrey, and other British composers, and 
English songs were effectively rendered by Fraulein Anna 
Holzer and M. Z. Dome. One of the attractions of the 
concert was the excellent performance of a young English 
composcr and pianist, Mr. Louis Ree. The room was 
crowded, more than 500 reserved seats having been disposed 
of. At the close of the performance Sir Augustus Paget 
warmly thanked Eduard Straus for having contributed so 
much to the success of the concert. 

Mr. Frederick Lamond, the Scotch pianist, recently gave a 
very successful recital at Frankfort-on the-Maine. Beethoven’s 
A flat sonata, opus 110, Brahms’s Paganini variations, and 
Chopin’s “ Etudes Symphceniques” were his principal pieces. 
The local press is highly complimentary. 

A testimonial was to be presented to Madame Marie Roze 
previous to ker departure for the Antipodes, yesterday 
(Friaay) afternoon, at the Grand Hotel, Liverpool. The Earl 
of Lathom acted on behalf of the subscribers to the testimonial 
fund 








. Its said that Bizet’s “Carmen” has not been received 
with favour by Madrid audiences. The critics assert that 
though Spanish names and Spanish costumes are worn by 
the characters, the work possesses nothing further in common 
with Spanish ideas. 





Yet another musical autobiography in sight! Madame 
Patti, at a recent audience with Queen Christina of Spain, 
disclosed to that distinguished person that she is about to 
publish her memoirs. 


The prima donna left Madrid on Monday, after having 


where a large audience had crowded to hear her in a selection 
of operatic scenes. Flattering demonstrations were made, 
and the sparkling “II Bacio,” which takes the place of 
“ Home, Sweet Home” with Continental audiences, rewarded 
the enthusiasm of the public. 

The Brussels correspondent of a morning paper telegraphs, 
Feb. 26, “The Opera ‘ Liederik,’ by the Belgian composer, 
Mertens, has just been produced in French at the Antwerp 
Opera, and secured coinplete success. The plot is simple 
enough, The steward, Liederik, who loves the betrothed of 
the armourer, Stephan,.accuses his rival of theft. The lord of 


of a vagrant, and making himself known at the end-of the 
piece, reconipenses virtue and punishes vice. The music is 
pleasing throughout, and elicited much applause. The com- 
poser was enthusiastically greeted, and the Ministers of 
Finance and Foreign Affairs showed thei: interest in the new 
production by being present.” 








The performances announced to take place shortly at the 


Paris Grand Opéra of “Henry VIII.” and “Sigurd” will 
give general satisfaction, and this is decidedly a move in the 
right direction. At the same house, simultaneously with 
Gluck’s “ Orphée,” will be given the new ballet “ La Tempéte,” 
upon which M. Ambroise Thomas is now occupied at his 
Villa d’ Hyéres. 

With regard to “ Hamlet,” it became speedily apparent 
at rehearsal that the delicate art and comparatively small 
voice of Mdlle. Mocr were altogether inadequate for the vast 
area of the Paris Opera house, and an Ophelia of calibre 
better suited to the surroundings has already been found in 
Mme. Lureau-Escalais. Meanwhile there are rumours that 
the supplanted soprano has been engaged at the Opéra 
Comique. 


A little town in Sicily, according to local papers, lately 
witnessed one of those comical scenes for which the greater 
familiarity existing in some of the smaller theatres between 
actor and audience offers more favourable conditions than is 
fortunately the case here. The exertions of a baritone named 
Bertoli, during a performance of the “ Huguenots,” in which 
he sustained the part of Saint- Bris, seemed to have found so 
little favour with his hearers that he was roundly hissed after 
the benediction of the poignards. Nothing daunted, Saint- 
Bris advanced calmly to the footlights and gave a new feature 
to the celebrated scene by the following little speech: “Gentle- 
men,do me the favour to look at my co-conspirators” —and here 
he waved his hand majestically in the direction of the chorus— 
‘‘and when you have done so, just say whether it is at all 
possiblc toget up a successful insurrection with such a miserable 
lot as these. Far from making me their scapegoat, you ought 
to pity me.” The sequel to the story, as it runs, bids fair to 
assume even tragic proportions, for after the performance, as 
we arc informed, the audacivuus singer was chased through the 
town by an infuriated mob, and at one time there seemed to 
be a chance of another massacre of St. Bartholomew. 


—— 





There was quite as much effrontery, and more wit, in the 
following address once delivered to an unruly audience in 
the country, by a well-known actor of his time, and the father 
of the present Edmund Yates, who has recounted the inci- 
dent : ‘‘ If quict is not immediately restored, all orders shall 
be returned at the doors.” 

A curiosity of unique interest has lately been added to 
the coilection of ancient musical instruments at Leipsic. 
This is a specimen of the “ bible-régale,” or Royal Bible. 
Externally. it resembles an enormously bulky bible of the 
Middle Ages ; but on closer inspection will be found to con- 
sist of a wooden box, containing a row of keys, some small 
pipes, and a miniature pair of bellows. The instrument, 
which emits sounds powerful for its size and of a. guttural 
quality, was used in village churches during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries for accompanying the choirs. 

It will be news to many people to hear that the Stratford 
Musical Festival has been an annual established fact for the 
past five years. It consists of public competitions for choral 
societies, choirs, solo and sight singing, musical theory, piano- 
forte, organ, violin, and cornet solos, string quartet playing, 
and musical compositions, open to residents in the district 
surrounding Stratford. The competitions will take place. in 
the Stratford Town Hall, on Saturday, March ioth, and on 
Monday, March 12th. Certificates signed by the adjudicators 
(J. F..Bridge, Esq., Mus. Doc., Alberto Randegger, Esq., 
John Francis Barnett, Esq., and Berthold Tours, Esq.) will 
be awarded to vrize-winners, and to other candidates who 
specially distinguish themselves in any class. The public 
have in past years attended in large numbers to hear the 
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selection of music, and it is hoped that the forthcoming 
Festival will be as interesting and attractive to them as pre- 
viously. The plan of: giving a concert by the prize-winners, 
which was successful when initiated last year, will again be 
adopted, the date being Tuesday, March 13th. The distribu- 
tion of Prizes and Certificates will take place on the same 
evening. The secretary is J. Graham, Esq., 23, Boleyn- 
road, Upton, E, 








THE REID FESTIVAL. 


Edinburgh, 22nd Feb., 1888. 

The Reid Festival, this year, has fully maintained its high reputation 
as an important musical event, and has enjoyed all the enthusiastic 
support which a critical and music-loving public is wont to bestow 
upon it. 

F The festival has happily this year, moreover, been restored to its 
former dimensions. The lapsed performance of last year was reinstated, 
and, as heretofore, the concerts were three instead of only two in 
number. Nor was this all. A really sensible and valuable innovation 
as regards the character of the music performed was also introduced. 
Formerly the practice was to employ a full band at each of the three 
concerts, to the entire exclusion of chamber music; so that, as an 
educational institution—the primary object for which the whole Reid 
bequest is supposed to have been made—the Festival was thus made to 
miss altogether one, at least, of its obvious possibilities. This year the 
closing concert of the series was entirely devoted to music of the 
so-called “‘ chamber” character. Although none of the pregrammes 
contained any startling novelty, they each, as will be seen from what 
follows, included, however, works of undoubted interest alike to the 
student and the amateur. 

The Festival commenced with an afternoon orchestral concert, on 
Saturday the 11th inst.; was continued on Monday, the 13th, on the 
evening of which day the Reid corcert proper took place, and was 
brought toa close on the following day, with the concert of chamber 
music to which reference has been made. 

Dr. Hallé’s band, as it bas done for the last 20 years, again occupied 
the orchestra; Dr. Hallé himself was the solo pianist, Madame Neruda, 
the violinist, and Madame Nordica and Mr. Watkin Mills, the vocalists ; 
and it is needless to say that, from first to last, each and all concerned 
in the rendering of the works selected for performance did their very 
utmost to secure the most satisfactory results. 

The Saturday’s concert opened with Spontini’s ‘La Vestale ’’ 
overture, and was followed, at the commencement ef the second part, 
by Sterndale Bennett’s ‘‘ Wood Nymphs.’’ These works, with two 
movements from Schubert’s ,“‘ Rosamunde”’ music, the Entr'acte in B 
flat, and the Air de Ballet; and Wagner’s “ Kaisermarsch,” supplied 
what may be regarded as the minor orchestral incidents of the pro- 
gramme, while the major consisted of a MS. symphony by Haydn, in 
ID minor, op. 49, and of Beethcven’s Violin Concerto in D. Besides 
these Dr. Hallé contributed two pieces by Chopin, a prelude in A, and 
the Grand Polontise in F minor; Madame Nordica sang Mozart's 
‘‘Gi argui,’ and Paccini’s ‘‘ Il soave ben contento,” and Mr. Mills, 
Handel's aria from ‘‘ Egio,”’ ‘Gia resuonar,” and Verdi’s “O tu 
Palermo.” 

A day’s rest after the fatigue inseparable from a week of almost 
incessant travelling between, and performances in, Leeds, Manchester, 
and Carlisle, had a most perceptible effect upon the orchestra. They 
returned to their desks on Monday evening manifestly refreshed and 
invigorated thereby for the due fulfilment of the more exacting calls 
which the chief event of the Festival—the Reid concert itseli—was 
calcvlated to make upon their endurance. The music-hall on the 
occasion was early ard completely filled with a fashionable and 
appreciative audience, composed for most part of the members of the 
teaching staff and governing bodies of the University and their friends, 
together with a large contingent of the senior students, For some 
days previously, tickets were practically unobtainable. Those, however, 
who were so fortunate as to possess them had ample reason to con- 
gtatulate themselves in view of the rich musical treat at which they 
were thus enabled to assist. One noticeable feature of the preliminary 
proceedings this year, was the omission, on the part of the students, 
to cheer the several members of the official bodies according to their 
varying degrees of popularity or otherwise, as they entered the room. 
Why this old custom should have been disregarded it is difficult to tell ; 
but its abandonment did not certainly add to the interest of the 
occasion. 

On appearing at the conductor's desk, and wearing the LL.D, 
hood, in recognition of the hon. degree conferred upon him by the 
University on the occasion ofits Tercertenary, in 1885, Dr. Hallé was 
received with several hearty rounds of applause, to which his long and 
valuable services to musical art in Edinburgh fully entitled him, After 
these had been gracefully acknowledged by the recipient, and had fully 
subsided, the more formal part of the concert was gone through. This, 





it: may be well to state, consists, athe quaint terms of the foundet’s 
bequest express it, of the performancé{‘‘ one solo for the German 
flute, hautboie, or clarinet ; also one march sheasainuet with accom- 
paniments by a select band, in order to show the taste of music’xoout © 
the middle of the last century when they were by me composed, and 
with aview of keeping my memory in remembrance.” In their present 
form, it may be added, these curious productions of General Reid owe 
a good deal to'the subsequent —— of Auschiitz; and it is customary 
to honour them on these occasions by the whole audience rising and 
standing during the playing of the march. 

The details of the programme proper of the concert were as follows :— 
Three overtures—Cherubini’s ‘‘ Anacreon,” Mendelssohn’s ** Hebrides,” 
and Smetana’s “‘Lustspiel,” Weber’s romantic ‘‘Concertstiick,” Bocche- 
tini’s well-known ‘* Minuetto and Trio ;’’ a brace of songs, with orchestral 
accompaniments, bythe Professor ofmusic, Handel's ‘‘Letthe Bright Sera- 
phim,”’ Rossini’s‘* Una Voce,” and Gounod’s 1ecit and aria from “‘ Irene,”’ 
‘¢ She alone claimeth;” two violin solos, Beethoven’s Romance in F, and 
Paganini’s ‘‘ Mouvement Perpetuel, and lastly, as ‘‘ the roof and crown 
of things,” Beethoven’s immortal ‘‘ Eroica ” symphony. 

Of the less important orchestral numbers, with the exception of 
Smetana’s overture, it will suffice to say that they were played in a quite 
admirable and satisfying manner; that the severely symmetrical, 
though melodious, measures of Cherubini, and the delicious whispers of 
Boccherini’s dying cadences, were on the one hand made to contrast 
forcibly with the rugged and well-nigh forbidding grandeur of the effect 
of Mendelssohn’s great tone-picture of the solitary and storm-driven 
waters of our western seas, on the other. 

At this concert, it was Dr. Hallé’s turn to carry off the chief honours 
as soloist. His magnificent playing of Weber’s Concertstiick lacked 
none of its old beauty and power, and quite took the audience by 
storm. He was recalled no Jess than three times at its conclusion. ’ 

The supreme event of the concert was, of course, the performance 
of the “Eroica,”” which proved to be such as to evoke the utmost 
enthusiasm among those who were fortunate enough to hear it. From 
the passionate and heart-stirring al/egro to the triumphant and 
majestic finale, 1t was simply a noble itterpretation of a sublime con- 
ception. And it is only right to say that the result achieved was 
equaily due to the conscientious care and steadiness of the individual 
executants, and to the masterly mannerin which Dr. Hallé not only 
guided but inspired them from the conductor’s desk, 

On both occasions on which they appeared, the singing of Madame 
Nordica and Mr. Mills was greatly appreciated, and went tar to enhance 
the general success of the concerts. Madame Nordica gained her chief 
triumphs in the rendering of Mozart’s “Gli Angui,” and of Handel's 
‘*Let the bright Seraphim,” in which she was ably supported by Mr. 
G. Jaeger, who played the trumpet odd/igaéo in a highly efficient manner 
Mr. Mills appeared to greatest advantage, it we may take the popular 
applause as a criterion, in his singing of Professor Oakley's songs, 
Both Madame Nordica and Mr. Mills each received more than one 
hearty recall during the Festival in recognition of their services, 

But little space remains for comment on the events of the Chamber 
Concert, which was certainly not the least enjoyable part of the 
Festival. The chief works rendered were Schumann’s Quartetin E 
flat, the executants being Dr. Hallé, Madame Neruda, Signor Risegari, 
Herr Straus, and M. Vieuxtemps; and Beethoven's Septuor, which 
was played by Madame Neruda, Herren Straus, J. Hoffmann, G. Hoff- 
mann, and F. Paersch, and MM. Vieuxtemps and Lalande. Besides 
these larger works, Dr. Hallé and Madame Neurda gave together Bach’s 
Sonata in A, and each also contributed solos, those for the violin being 
Spohr’s Barcarole in G minor, and Scherzo in D, and for the piano, 
Mendelssohn’s Caprice Brillant in E, and Prelude and Fugue in E minor. 
The quartet on the whole, if we may judge from the manner of its 
reception, may be said to have carried off the palm, while the Septuor, 
although it received, forthe most part, a magnificent exposition, did 
certainly suffer, in one or two minor respects, from defects in some of 
the wind parts. 

At the close of the concert a very interesting réinzon of the members 
of the Edinburgh Society of Musicians was held at the Windsor Hotel. 
Dr. Hallé and the principa} members of his orchestra were invited to 
sup with the society, and the compliment of electing Dr. Hallé its first 
hon. member was afterwards gracefully paid him. 








Reviews, 


THE HISTORY OF THE “PRIMA DONNA.” 


Some time ago, readers of THe Musica Wortp obtained a 
foretaste cf the inexhaustible fund of anecdote and graceful chat 
which Mr. Sutherland Edwards has ever atcommand when dis- 
coursing upona subject which has come to be regarded as in some 
sort his specialty—‘* The Prima Donna;” and they will be pre- 
pared to receive with hearty welcome the 1wo attractive volumes 
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he has lately contributed* to the history of that favoured and 


fascinating product of art and civilization—regarding her in the 
collective sense adopted in the title—-from her early girldhood in 
the seventeenth, to the fuller development of her still youthful 
charms in the present century. The appearance of such a history 
seems to-be especially opportune at a time when, owing to various 
causes, she has manifestly entered upon a somewhat critica! 
phase of her career; though still with every prospect of long life 
before her, and of many triumphs ir the future equal in brilliancy 
to those she has enjoyed in the past, obtained though they may 
be under somewhat altered conditions. Fortunate in most 
things, the “ Prima Donna” must be accounted emphatically for- 
tunate in having for her chronicler the chivalrous admirer, at 
times the kindly monitor, who has here limned her p:rtrait with 
so loving and skilfula hand. With what sympathetic industry 
odd corners of operatic h'story have been ransacked for the apt 
anecdotes and characteristic touches that here give life to the 
portrait, and how brightly and pleasantly the -information con- 
tained in the work before us has been set forth, readers 
already acquainted with the author’s genial and appetising style 
will take for granted. Varied and romantic as these stories of 
eminent singers will without exception be found, there is one 
element of monotony running through them all, in that indis- 
pensable condition of the Prima Donna’s existence—professional 
rivalry. [rom this not even the greatest among them, at any 
rate in their early careers, have, or could have, Seen exempt ; 
and even when some pre-eminent queen of song may appear to 
have risen above the fray to the serener atmosphere of undisputed 
dominion, her position is at best one of armed neutrality. Inu 
these chronicles, therefore, embracing as they do the history of 
opera from its early beginnings in England down to modern 
times, and including much interesting talk about artists whose 
names are still fresh in the memory ofthe present generation, 
as well as about others still living, we may cxpect to find many 
a spirited professional battle piece. The wars of Cuzzoni ard 
Faustina, of Sophie Arnould and Mdlle. Laguerre, of Mara and 
Todi, of Malibran and Sontag, and others, are sung by one wel! 
qualified Ey sympathy and store of information to enter into the 
spirit of that stirring part of his subject. Many readers will turn 
also with special interest to the accounts given of favourites yet 
reigning, or whose triumphs on the lyric stage are of compara- 
tively recent date. Jenny Lind, Adelina Patti, Nilsson, 
Albani, Val'eri2, and other artists of eminence have each a 
special chapter, or more or less lengthy mention. Nor is the 
lighter French Comic Sckool, as represented by Mdlle. Schneider, 
altogether forgotten. ‘So these are added some lively and per- 
tinent comments upon. singeis and cperas generally. 

On the subject of operatic conventions, while admitting the 
absurdity of many of these, Mr. Edwards draws a sensible 
analogy between opera ard the poetic drama, pointing out how, 
from the very nature cf the arts, the introduction of some artifi 
ciality is as unavoidable in one case as in the other. ‘ That the 
personages of a drama,’ he remarks, “ should make their utterances 
in the singing voice is only a. degree more unnatural than that 
they should do so in rhyme, or in rhythmical blank verse. One 
mcde of delivery is just as much opposed to custom, if not nature, 
as the other. “lhe declamation of trivial phrases in portentous 
music has, of course, a ridiculous cifect; but this also has its 
counterpart in the rhymed comedies and dramas of Fiance, which 
often coutain common-place thoughts expressed in the most 
sonorous language. Not that in representation this causes such 
a shock as might be expected. The audience soon get accustomed 
to the verse, as in opera to the music, and accept it without 
criticism or inquiry.” A further chapter on “‘ The Prima Donna 
as a Type” brings this veritable dream of fair women to an 
appropriate conclusion, Her accomplishments, her aptitude for 
travel, her large income, her lavish generosity, her husband (ihe 
latter receiving in this chapter the especial attention his import- 
ance demands), and finally her jealousies and little foibles are all 
touched upon in a sprightiy and good-natured vein. “At the 
benefit of a rival, the prima donna renews, without, perhaps, teing 
aware of it, the policy which, in modern times, has been espe- 





‘*<¢ The Prima Donna, Her History and Surroundings, from the Seven- 
teenth to the Nineteenth Century,” by H, Sutherland Edwards. In two 
volumes, Remington & Co, 





cially associated with the Austrian Empire, but which “is 
as old as the art of government. itself. Giulietta 
dislikes Chanterelle heartily, because Chanterelle, who is 
engaged at an opposition theatre, is a light soprano, and is always 
trying to eclipse her in her best parts. Paulina, however, who 
appears at the same theatre as Chanterelle, and divides with her 
the admiration of the public, is a dramatic soprane, so that her 
success, however much it may vex Chanterelle, will not in the 
least degree disturb Giulietta’s peace of mind. On the contrary, 
every triumph gained by Paulina at Chanterelle’s expense, wili fill 
Giulietta’s heart with joy. Hence, at Paulina’s benefit, she 
applauds without reserve, and without caring what happens to 
her gloves.” There is also an amusing initiation into secrets con- 
nected with the mode of presenting the regulation “tiara of 
diamonds” at the close of an engagement in certain continental 
capitals, for the particulars of which, we are compeiled, by- con- 
sideration of space, to refer readers to the work itself. It should 
be added that, for the purposes of reference, a copious and well 
arranged index greatly adds to the value of this book for those 
who are interested in the biography of the lyric stage. 








“JOCELYN.” 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
Brussels, February 26. 

In January last an attempt was made to call the attention of the 
readers of the MUSICAL WORLD to the personality and doings of 
Benjamin Godard, and the first performance of his new opera, “ Jocelyn” 
(February 25, at the Théatre de la Monnaie, of Brussels), gives us an 
opportunity of gaining a deeper insight into the mind of the composer. 
The large number of musical critics that had flocked to Brussels from 
all parts of Belgium and France, were not unanimous in the apprecia- 
tion of the work, which fact speaks highly in favour of its author and of 
the opera itself. Absurd as it may appear, a long experience, especially 
in theatrical matters, has taught me to consider almost as an axiom that 
when a production is equally liked by everybody it is almost as bad as 
when it is liked by nobody. He that achieves a success memine con. 
has at least given to the public something strictly in accordance with the 
tried and accepted rules of the beautiful ad usum Deiphini: something 
within easy reach of the shortest intellectual arm ; a kind of peony in 
full bloom in the artistic garden; whilst M. Godard, by dividing the 
criticism in two opposite parties, has shown that he has departed from 
the King’s highway, and 1s ascending the mountain by a track not yet 
marked on the official maps. 

The libretto of “ Jocelyn,” by Messrs. Silvestre and Capoul, is based 
on the well-known poem of the same name, by Lamartine. Jocelyn, an 
affectionate son and brother, overhears his mother deploring that the 
insufficient dowry of her daughter prevents her from marrying the man 
she loves. To make his sister happy, Jocelyn sacrifices himself. He 
announces to his mother his decision to become a priest, gives up to his 
sister all he possesses, bids adieu to his home and to his native 
mountains, and shuts himself up in a seminary to be initiated in his 
chosen profession. Before his studies are at an end, the French Revo- 
lution breaks out in all its fury ; convents and churches are sacked, and, 
in the general ruin, Jocelyn is obliged to fly to avoid death, and seeks 
refuge on the highest Alps. A shepherd helps to conceal him ; - he 
directs him to the Eagle’s Grotto, amongst rocks and glaciers almost 
inaccessible, and once a month he brings him a basket of food. The 
time passes, and Jocelyn is alone with the awful Majesty of nature, the 
spirit of God. One morning Jocelyn perceives a wounded man and a 
boy, followed by two soldiers, who are running for their lives. He 
hastens to their rescue. “Save my son ; be a father, a brother to him,” 
says the wounded man. “Go, fly, with my life I shall save yours.” 
Jocelyn helps the boy over the precipice, and the father, struggling with 
the two soldiers, falls with them into the torrent below, and is lost. for 
ever. Months pass away, and the affections of Jocelyn are centred in 
his friend Laurence, who shares the immense silence and solitude of the 
mountain with him, when, one day, by chance, he discovers that his 
young companion is not a man, but a girl. A dreadful battle takes 
place within himself ; he has devoted himself to the Lord, and marriage 
is not allowed to Roman Catholic priests; yet he has not been as yet 
consecrated, and he is free not to-pronounce the vows that will bind him 
for ever to the Church. Love triumphs over asceticism ; thé purest 
love for Laurence takes the place of friendship, and the day when 
Laurence will be able again to return unmolested to her native 
Brittany they are to become husband and wife, But one night, while 
Laurence is asleep, the shepherd who has protected Jocelyn steals up to 
the grotto for the first time, and hurriedly telis him that a bishop, one of 
Jocelyn’s former teachers, has been arrested and sentenced to death, 
and that the old man was heard to implore from Heaven, as a: last grace, 
to see, before dying, one of his young pupils of the seminary. Jocelyn, 
without waking up Laurence, follows the shepherd, promising to ‘be back 
the next day, and descends with him to the village, and is admitted -to 
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the cell where the condemned man is waiting for his death at dawn of 


Within the walls of that cell the most tragical act is accomplished ; 
the old prelate must confess his sins toa priest before appearing before 
the supreme Judge, if not, the gates of heaven are shut against him for 
ever. Jocelyn is to be that priest, and he must, therefore, be consecrated 
on the spot by the hand of the martyr who is going to suffer, and whose 
soul will have no rest if Jocelyn does not submit to the sacrifice. This 
scene is as terrible as powerful, and as full of contrasting feelings as the 
one between the Inquisitor and Philip II., in Schiller’s “Don Carlos,” 
and the one between the old Royalist and the young peasant in Victor 
Hugo’s “ Quatrevingttreize” ; the issue is that Jocelyn, overpowered, 
submits, and is made a priest. From this moment he sees Laurence 
no more; years after, he catches sight of herin Paris ; she has been 
reinstated, has married a gentleman who died very soon, and she is said 
to lead an exceedingly fashionable life. The sense of his duty overcomes 
Jocelyn’s desire to meet her, and he leaves Paris to attend to his flock in 
a little country place. One day he is called in to assist a dying lady who 
is taken ill passing through his place ; on her death-bed she confesses to 
him that she loved once a man who had been sent her by God ; that 
she tried everything to forget him, but in vain, and that she hoped that 
in Heaven she might be joined to him from whom she had been severed 
on earth. Jocelyn absolves her from her sin, and, breathing her last 
breath, Laurence recognises him, and, taking hold of his hand and gazing 
on him, she dies. 

This is the plot of Lamartine’s splendid poem, and the subject of M. 
Godard’s opera, with the difference, however, that the poem adapted for the 
stage has undergone some changes, detrimental to Lamartine’s meaning 
and high poetical intention. Some of these alterations were inevitable, 
some might have been avoided. The episode in the second part of the 
fourth act, when Jocelyn throws himself into the arms of Laurence in her 
garden in Paris, and only leaves her, hearing the bell tolling the 
“ Angelus,” is, though effective in a common way, a perfect slap in the 
face of Lamartine, and Jocelyn’s revealing himself to the dying Laurence 
is another concession to the “bourgevis” that cannot be stigmatised 
enough, showingas it does in what degree of poetical intelligence audiences 
are supposed to be by makers of ordinary /bretti d opera. 

One fault I must lay at the door of M. Godard, and that is his having 
accepted for writing an “opera,” what might have been a fit subject 
only for a “ musical drama,” or for a “cantata.” The so-called “ opera” 
is a form of expression insufficient to the modern thought; it affords 
scope enough for the episode, for the little story, but it falls short of the 
great practical idea in its entirety. Gounod’s “ Faust” is very well on 
the stage, because it does not meddle with the philosophical conception 
of Goethe, and only gives us the episodical love of Heinrich and Gretchen. 
Schumann trying to deal with the subject in the full spirit of Goethe, 
never dreamt of the stage. 

Jocelyn is in his way a conception as typical as Faust: it is the heart 
of man wrought upon by human love, passing by Theism to Pantheism, 
almost to Mysticism in the solitude, and returning again to Theism and 
Catholicism in contact with society. To bring this home in a few hours 
to well-fed, after-dinner opera-goers, is not easy, and no wonder that the 
work, as the “advanced” critics assert, remains beyond the ideal of 
Lamartine. 

Taking, however, “Jocelyn” as it stands, that is, judging how the 
task was performed by what its author had proposed to himself, 1 must 
say that in my opinion “Jocelyn” is an admirable work, showing 
beyond any doubt that Godard has such power of dramatic expression 
as to be equalled only by Massenet in France and Boito in Italy. 

In the general musical treatment the influence of Wagner is not 
more remarkable than in “Faust” or “Carmen,” and considerably less 
than in “ Mefistofele.” The ‘‘leitmotive” theory does not seem to 
obtain with Godard: there are three or four themes which reappear 
here and there in the score, and that is all. Godard differs particularly 
from Wagner, by the wayin which he deals with the orchestra; the orchestra 
plays throughout a part subordinate to the actors, and the interest is 
entirely concentrated on the stage. The singers have much to sing, and 
though the mere display of vocalisation is entirely done away with, yet 
rhythm and melody scarcely ever cease in the vocal parts, and beautiful 
melodic periods are to be found, even where the old Italian masters 
would have used recitative. In fact, M. B. Godard has a copious vein 
of melody, pure, new, and original, and that is the favourite pigment of 
his palette, occasionally he even exceeds in the use of it, for instance, in 
Laurence’s aria in the fourth act, which recalls Meyerbeer, and might 
have been better in keeping with the situation if the form had made 
room for more dramatic freedom, 

Every act contains at least one remarkable number ; so, in the first 
act, after an introductory and very charming chorus, there is a beautiful 
duet between Jocelyn and his mother, followed by a romanza, in which 
Jocelyn bids adieu to his home. The second act contains the grand 
scene and love duet between Jocelyn and Laurence: and the fourth act, 
though objectionable as a poem, is, musically speaking, full of freshness 
and vigour. The “Carillon” preceding the death-scene is also a fine 
inspiration. 

But what gives a claim to Godard to being ranked with the foremost 
composers is the third act. The first part of the act is the scene in the 





prison between Jocelyn and the bishop, and the second pah& the scene 
in the public street, where Jocelyn accompanies the bishop to the very 
steps of the scaffold. 

The work was magnificently performed on Saturday night, and was 
received with no little enthusiasm. | Madame Rose Caron was 
extremely successful as Laurence, and M. Engel’s Jocelyn was a fine 
impersonation. M. Seguin and the other artists did justice to the 
smaller parts, and M. Dupont conducted with marked ability. 








NATIONALITY IN MUSIC. 
To the Editor of THe MusicaL Wor tp. 

Sir,—A reference in your “ Notes and Comments” of last 
week’s issue to certain utterances of Gounod raises, but in my 
humble opinion scarcely disposes of, a question of considerable 
interest to musicians of a speculative turn, and one upon which 
some further expression of opinion might, I think, be elicited in 
your columns with advantage. Is there, or is there not, such a 
thing as nationality in music, and, if so, to what extent may the 
composers of various countries be said to have been influenced 
by it? According to the author of “ Faust,” the distinction 
occasionally drawn between German music, Italian music, and 
French music is so much ronsense, based upon a misconception 
of the fixed character of laws fpettaining to thorough bass, 
counterpoint, and fugue, which are manifestly as applicable in 
the wilds of the Steppes, as in London or Paris. And, with some 
limitations, I, for my part, am disposed to agree with M. Gonnod, 
in spite of your remarks thereupon, when he says “‘ Geographical 
boundaries cannot hedge in harmcny.” And first, for my limita- 
tion. There are unquestionably other boundaries to be considered 
besides the “geographical.” In a certain sense it may be fair'y 
said that educational boundaries can and do hedge in harmonies. 
It is one thing to say that certain laws are universally applicable, 
and another that they are universally applied ; and no one 
probably will be disposed to deny that the music of different 
countries, as of different age, will display different features and 
limitations, according to the greater or less standard of know- 
ledge and culture existing among them. But assumirg these 
conditions to be equal, and concerning ourselves tor the 
nonce with civilised musicians only, I would contend that 
music and musical inspiration is a thing free as air, entirely 
independent of race, or soil, or nationality—a product, in 
short, of individual genius, the characteristics of which would 
probably have been the same, whatever country its happy 
pussessor might happen to be born ir. The argument in 
favour of a national, as well as an individual, cachet, seems to me 
to derive its plausibility from classing together the master-minds 
of music and those who have been influenced by them; the 
founders of “schools and styles,” with their followers and imitators. 
In other words, Beethoven—who I firmly believe would have been 
as much Beethoven had he been born in England, as he was as 
a matter of fact in Germany—opening out fresh and wondrous 
vistas in the art of music, gave to the world eventually, but to 
his countrymen and intimate associates first, new thoughts, new 
impetus, and a sense of hitherto undreamt of possibilities. 
According to the power and receptivity of his followers, these 
thoughts struck root and fructified; for obvious reasons, in 
Germany first. But it may fairly be asked: is German music 
what it is because of Beethoven, or was Beethoven what he was 
because of Germany? When put that way I think there can be 
but one answer to the question. And as I treat this isolated 
case, so would I treat all. Minds of like bent will seek their 
congeners ; commanding spirits make their impress upon their 
times and their surroundings, but their advent is the result 
(humanly speaking) of happy accident, not of geographical 
conditions. If, in the absence of any such accident in England, 
we have hitherto been unable to boast of a distinct English 
school, at. any rate we have, heaven knows, cliques enough. But 
for all that, music, I contend, is a universal language; musical 
genius “bloweth where it listeth;” and if the mystery of its 
appearance is to be solved at all, it must be by the help of far 
other considerations than these. Until we hear of a marked 
French accent in the tone produced by the bow of a violinist, of 
a German guttural obtruding itself in the performance of a horn 
player, ‘of broken Spanish or Italian on the flute, I for one, sir, 
shall refuse adhesion to the theory of nationality in music.—I am, 
your obedient servant, CosMOPOLITAN, 
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The Organ World. 


ORGAN RECITAL PLAYING.—XI. 

The organist using Bach’s organ works for recital purposes 
will do well to approach his task with a large sense of the 
nobility of the music and the greatness of the instrument, 
with manly resolution to control with a firm hand, not only 
the various mechanisms he has to deal with, but every 
tendency towards excitement and panic, feebleness of expres- 
sion and slothfulness of finger. In no other music indeed are 
the grand qualities of an experienced recitalist more ex- 
actinglymonopolised than they arein Bach’s greater organ works. 
Griepenkerl, in his valuable observations on Bach’s organ 
pieces and upon their rendering, has some remarks the student 
would do well to ponder over. Briefly summarised, these 
observations may be said to include suggestions intended to 
secure clearness of delivery, phrasing, registering, graces, and 
other mannerisms, and general characteristics of tempi. The 
technical features regarding clearness of musical speech are 
touched upon as in four divisions: a separation of melodic 
figures or single notes, and a careful binding together of all 
legato or connected sounds ; an elastic touch, which prevents 
the wrong blending together of succeeding notes ; judgment 
in registering, and the choice of a moderate, or at any rate, 
judicious tempo. Griepenkerl attaches much importance to 
tae matter of touch, He speaks of the organ as having no 
crescendo, diminuendo, and sforzando powers, and adds, the 
great Fugues of Bach have neither forte nor piano effects, 
consequently touch plays an important part in their just 
enunciation. This dictum calls for some qualification, seeing 
that the modern organ, though not changed from the older 
type of instrument in its general principles of tone-produc- 
tion, has, in the hands of a skilful manipulator, some service- 
able crescendo and decrescendo effects. Again, the question 
of changes, such as may be secured by passing from one 
manual to another, may be even conceded in most of the great 
Fugues, as has been shown by Mendelssohn and still more 
recent great performers. This question has already been 
advanced upon in the present series of articles ; still, it may 
be well to say a few words here on the position of the modern 
recitalist, as an expositor of Bach’s organ music. There 
seems no real reason why some well-judged variations of tone 
should be altogether banished. ‘“ Revealed religion is all-suffi- 
cient in itself, still, there is no regson against the light of 
science being employed in the practical elucidation of religious 
truth ;” and, with due reverence, this observation may be said 
to have an application in the world of art, inasmuch as there 
can be no reasonable objection to the employment of modern 
skill and inventions, when judiciously used, in throwing light 
upon the highest class of musical thought, even though such 
music may be sufficiently satisfying in itself, and not wanting 
any adornment or variation of treatment to secure eloquent 
results, But the recitalist occupies a position which may be 
called educational and persuasive. He must endeavour to 
guide the popular ear towards the enjoyment of reflective and 
logical music, and his task justifies the employment of such 
fair, thoughtful, and honourable means of adding to the 
original power of the music, as will legitimately heighten its 
effect to those who listen to music in the days when tone- 
colour is inseparably associated with the definition of the 
divisions and features of musical objectivity. Such action 
calls for the exercise of an intimate acquaintance with the 
original text and the mode of workmanship, and a stern 
determination to adopt only such changes and effects as will 
heighten, without detracting from, the character of the 


-original idiom, and leave undisturbed the logical,’even flow of 
-counterpoint, which, by its very nature,is accumulative 


rather than assertive, and reflective rather than active. 
E, H. TURPIN, 








COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN. 

Edmund T. Chipp, Mus. Doc. (Weekes and Co., 24, Hanover 
Street). Only those who understand the organ know how 
difficult an instrument it is to write for with success; and apart 
from the intrinsic merits of the music by the late esteemed 
organist of Ely, his work is ever characterised by a complete 
mastery over the technical features of his task. The present 
volume contains what it may be hoped is only an instalment of a 
large number of similar posthumous compositions Those here 
given have been selected and very ably edited by the composer’s 
triends, Dr. G. Garrett and Mr. James Higgs. The work opens 
with a fine, brilliant “ Introduction ” and succeeding ‘‘ Fugue in 
C.” Of slow movements in Dr. Chipp’s happiest manner are 
several movements, entitled “ Meditation,” ‘“ Contemplation,” 
“ Reverie,” &c. The composer’s artistic skill as a writer of 
“variations” appears to exceptional advantage in his treatment of 
an air by Schumann, which is highly effective without the least 
straining after effect. Of the march form there are useful and 
effective specimens, including Postludes in D major and D minor, 
fine organic pieces ; a bright “ Festal March,” and a “ Processional 
March,” with fanfare sentences for the tuba of a solo organ. The 
bold introduction and compact counterpoint of the Fugue in D 
minor show the master-hand to advantage; as does also an 
excellent Fugue in A minor. The pieces ‘In Memoriam” and 
“Con Moto Moderato” are very charming, and delightfully 
taking in character; and the graceful and simple ‘“‘ Minuet” is 
the most organic specimen one can recall. The work contains 
in all some fourteen pieces. These are not only uniformly good 
and interesting, but they are all useful and effective solo pieces 
and voluntaries. Organists mast indeed congratulate themselves 
upon so valuable a publication as the present issue of Dr. E. T. 
Chipp’s Organ Compositions, which it is hoped will meet with 


‘such a demand as may prompt the executors of the distinguished 


composer and the able editors to issue further selections from the 
remaining manuscripts. In marking the stops, an excellent pla: 
has been adopted; various combinations are given uader 
alphabetical letters, and these registering directions are always 
referred to under their respective letters. The work is printed 
clearly and roomily in oblong form. It cannot be doubted that 
the selection will prove a most acceptable addition to the 
organist’s library. 








MUSICAL ELOCUTION. 
By G. E. LAKE. 


I take it that we all know the difficulties which lie in the way 
of our management of finals and duplicated consonants (I say 
‘our ” because I am now speaking of the English language), 
Of these two obstacles in our path, the finals are the largest, 
because intermediate consonants compel attention by their 
more obvious difficulty of enunciation. A well-known bishop, 
one of the few to recognise, cr at least, to acknowledge, the 
influence of oratory in Church teaching, gave the following 
advice to a candidate for ordination :—“ Before uttering a 
second word, be sure that you have yourself heard the first. 
You may be then ascertained of your auditors’ apprehension 
of it.” If this be sauce for the goose-speaker, who is not tied 
to time in prose speech, it is also sauce for the superior or 
gander-singer, who is bound down to it in rhythmical utterance, 
and has barely time to dispose of one final consonant before 
he is called upon to articulate an initial one, or a conjunctive 
vowel. What then is he todo? Hecannot sing his terminal 
consonant according to its own sound, because that is 
governed by its preceding vowel (even as his vowels are 
governed, alas! by their consecutive consonants), he must, 
therefore, make of his terminal a labial, lingual, or palatal 
percussive by means of a rapid insertion of a syllable some- 
what like short eh, as it-eh, sleep-eh, hard-eh, hark-eh, 
strong-eh, etc., and let him not hesitate to do this, because 
the spurious auxiliary sound, being merely an aid to a per- 
cussive, will not travel, but merely serves to terminate his 
percussive final by making it resonant. Anyone who has 
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accompanied accomplished vocalists use: to declamation in 
large buildings, will notice that their use of aids to percussive 
terminals, though exaggerated on the platform, are perfectly 
natural in the auditorium, to which the pure sound has most 
plainly reached. I cannot, at once, think of any song which 
draws more largely upon this faculty than Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s wonderful, if too little known, setting of Lord 
Tennyson's “ Edward Gray,” a song which is not only a model 
of melodic musical aid to difficult declamation, but by the 
way in which the composer has contrived to avoid patchiness 
in portraying the varied sentiments and personalities of the 
different implied narrators, is a triumph of art in musical 
illustration. Allow me to quote the opening lines :— 

Sweet Emma Morland of yonder town, | 

Met me walking in yonder way, 

‘* And have you lost your heart,” she said, 

‘* And are you married yet, Edward Gray ?” 

Sweet Emma Morland spoke to me. 

Bitterly weeping I turned away, 

** Sweet Emma Morland, love no more 

Can touch the heart of Edward Gray.” 


Observe the extensive use of the linguals T.D.(as terminals 
occurring before anterior vowel-effects), and their consequent 
articulative difficulties. “Sweet Emma” (three times), 
“* Morland-of,” “lost-your,” “said-and-are,” “ yet-Edward,” 
“turned-away,” “ heart-of.” Could there bea clearer illustra- 
tion of this particular difficulty ? I think not, and trust that 
everything has been said to show the necessity for very careful 
study of the enunciation of anterior and posterior consonants, 
particularly when percussive, to which end I invariably recom- 
mend any pupils to underline and to practice the dangerous 
conjunctions of above with vowels or vowel-effects. Moreover, 
it is very necessary to practice the five vowel sounds, with 
their labial, palatal, and lingual prefices or appendices 
attached, as, for instance, p-aa, aa-p, k-aa, aa-k, t aa, aa-t, etc., 
together with their dento-labial and lingual varieties, such as 
f (or ph), thand dh. The earnest student will find this classi- 
fication capable of considerable sub-division, but it is enough 
to indicate here the direction in which he must proceed. 
Speaking at large, there are two more letters which claim 
attention, t.e., m and n, for the better securing of whose 
travelling qualities it will be found necessary to prefix or to 
addend a sound which I have already referred to as some- 
thing like eh or er, without a final trill of the tongue. 

Before passing to the brief consideration of vowel sounds, 
let me revert to this trill of the tongue as a necessary acquisi- 
tion for the due articulation of the letter r, as distinct from w, 
especially when followed by a vowel. Take the word More- 
land. Without a rapid trill of the tongue we must say Maw- 
land, and, in fact, we do often affirm that “our sawrou” when 
we mean to allude to a spiritual open-wound though no one 
has heard Mr. Sims Reeves assert at the end of “ Deeper and 
Deeper Still” that he “could no maw!” At the risk of 
touching upon controversial matter, I cannot resist alluding 
to the popular fallacy that the letter r must not be trilled, as 
being upon a par with the erroneous teaching that “the minor 
of Cis A” ; that (in England only) doh may refer to any note as 
well as to C (whereby the sol-fa syllables are made to refer to 
key and not to pitch) ; that “touch” is purely a gift; that an 
organist cannot play the pianoforte (alas ! poor Mendelssohn) ; 
that a first-rate performer must be a good teacher, and vice 
versa ; that Italian opera is dead because the star system has 
failed ; that a man is compelled to submit to the simultaneous 
noise of a German band and three barrel-organs in the same 
street, because other people subsidise the executants ; or that 
England is not a musical nation, because she does not make 
a noise about it; has no occasion to send her students and 
artists abroad for instruction or for fortune, and is too wealthy 
and generous to refuse shelter and subsistance to any long- 
haired, foreign ignorami, but chooses to accept them, and to 
repay her by subsequent abuse ! 





But there remains to say a few additional words about 
vowels. If we take up a pronouncing dictionary, we see at 
the head of each page a broad illustration of the different 
sounds taken by the letters a, e, i, 0, u, y, according to 
their varying combination with others. In some cases 
the vowels remain open, and consequently vocal ; in others 
they lose their identity, though still vocal, id est, “a,” as 
in “hate,” “ psalm,” and “ shawm ”’; again, in others they lose 
both identity and vocality,as in “that,” “what,” and “shall.” In 
the former cases the vowel (whether single or compound) 
is easy of musical (or sustained) articulation ; in the latter, we 
are driven to seek a vocal substitute for the non-sustentive 
sounds dominated by the consonants. Before reverting to 
these, I would venture to suggest to the student that he should 
bear in mind that the success of Italian vocalisation is largely 
due to the purity and open nature of ‘the vowels, which not 
only govern the words in which they appear, but are all 
sounded individually, and have not the same tendency to 
produce dipthongs as have English and French vowels ; con- 
sequently, he who wishes to produce pure vocal tone should 
proceed in this manner. Read over the music and words, 
carefully marking the breaking places; then practise the 
music upon the Italian vowels, using either the sol-fa syllables 
(according to pitch, not key), and the open vowel “aa” (not 
laa). Having thus fixed the tone with the breathing and marks 
of expression, the unvocal English words will be less likely to 
govern and to spoil the purity of sound. Next, the words 
should be read through aloud, and slowly, a special mark being 
placed after difficult finals, to exhibit and prevent their leading 
to conjunction with following affinative vowels, etc., zd est 
“sweet | eyes” “depths | of,” “stands|a.” Think how 
likely the last words are to form the one word “ stanza,” and 
the necessity forthis methodical system will be apparent. It is 
not alone voice, not its cultivation, not expression, not musical 
taste that made Sims Reeves the artist he is, though in all 
these he is pre-eminent. Hear him recite “ Deeper and 
deeper still,” if you would learn the secret of his popular 
influence, and why his utterance of these pathetic words make 
him superior to an ordinary elocutionist, proving that vocal 
music is indeed the perfected form of speech. And now, 
returning to the unvocal vowel sounds, let me briefly offer a 
few suggestions for their sustention when they occur upon a 
note which requires it. 

The syllable “at,” as in “that,” “sat,” etc., contains no 
definite vowel sound capable of prolongation in singing ; con- 
sequently it is necessary to provide one. Now, on the upper 
notes of the voice this syllable naturally becomes “a” (or a 
sound between those of “a” and “aa”). This is the correct 
sound. Asthe tongue and pitch lower, we reach, first of all, 
“aa” in the middle of the voice, and then “ah” in lower 
register. If, therefore, the student avoid this tendency to 
broadening, and preserve the “a”~-or medium sound, as in 
the high notes, he will obtain the true pronunciation, which is, 
in short, midway between “mann” and “mahn.” A very 
common fault in vocalising “a” in deep notes is to pronounce 
it as “aw,” or even “au,” thus acquiring considerable vul- 
garity at the expense of some resonance ! 

The other most familiar imperfect vowel sounds are those 
of “e” as heard in when, cleft, engender; “i” as in in and insipid. 
“o” as in not and or; “u” as in thus,dull, fur (for example,nur- 
ture), and also bury,“y” as in truly, many, etc. This vowel 
being, however,almost confined to the composition of terminals 
is seldom required for sustention, save under the sound of: 
“i.” as inmy, by, etc. For the correct sustained pronunciation 
of all these vowels under the various circumstances engendered 
by their combination with other and predominating sounds, 
the student is again earnestly referred to Mr. Ellis’s “Speech 
in Song” primer as an indispensable (if not absolutely in- 
fallible) guide to correct enunciation, For our present purpose 
it must suffice to say that the nearest to the vocal pronunciation 
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‘possible upon a high note, should be used in the other 


tegisters,and that the sounds of theill-defined vowels should tend 
towards that of their true Italian prototypes, as “e” to “aa,” 
“e” to “a,” “i” to “ee,” etc., but without absolutely overstepping 
the line of demarcation, save in the event of the impure syllable 
having to be sustained for several beats upon one or more 
notes (as in the so-called “ Handelian run,”) when the com- 
pulsory or medium vowel sound must more or less quickly 
graduate into an open tone, according to the pitch, returning 
at the end of the note or run to the initial sound, and by a 
similar process. The vocalist will then truly realise the refined 
characteristics of Italian pronunciation (in which there is an 
absence of all that is hard, coarse, or assertive), and by compar- 
ing the English word “pullet” with the French “poulet,” and the 
English “pur” and “paw” with'the Italian “pur,” the distinction 
will be at once obvious. I, therefore, do not hesitate to say that 
the study of Italian pronunciation is indispensible to the educa- 
tion of a refined vocal elocutionist of every other nationality, 
and most of all of English, because, as I have said before, our 
language demands, in many instances, the formation of 
artificial vowel-sounds to replace those true ones which are 
dominated by more or less unvocal coadjutors. 


(To be continued.) 


Hotes. 








Here are some interesting Temple Church dates. On May 7th it 
will be 45 years since Dr. Hopkins played his first probationary service. 
On June 30th the same highly distinguished and esteemed organist will 
reach the age of ‘‘thiee-score years and ten ;” and on June 2oth, it 
will be 200 years since the Benchers purchased their famous organ of 
Father Smith. 


At a recently given special Assize concert in the Leeds Town Hall, 
Dr. Spark played selections on the organ from Schubert, Lemmens, 
Smart, Neukomm, Boccherini, Dubois, &c. 

Mr. W. T. Best, who has introduced so much continental organ 
music, has lately been playing compositions by Spanish and Dutch 
composers for the organ. 

The Benchers of the Two Societies of the Temple have generously 
voted Dr. E. J. Hopkins the sum of ‘‘ fifty guineas,” for writing the 
pend any anthem at their request last June. This is, it may be 
concluded, the largest sum ever given for the composition of an anthem, 
and presumably the benchers of the Temple have left the copyright in 
the composer’s hands. Dr. Hopkins is to be congratulated upon such 
a kindly recognition of his artistic labours. As a comparison, it may 
be well to remind readers that Mendelssohn received only £40 or £50 
for his ‘‘ St. Paul” from the publishers, who declined, it is said, to give 
more than £10 for his Service, ultimately purchased for £20 and 
published by another house, 

As early as 1714 the London Welsh held a service on St. David’s 
Day, and for more than 140. years this custom was continued. The 
Most Honourable and Loyal Society of Ancient Britons have made 
arrangements, by the permission of the Rev. Evan Jones, to restore this 
service, which was held on March ist, at. St. Bennett’s Church (the 
Welsh Church), Queen Victoria-street. The choir was formed by 
children from the Welsh School, Ashford. 


Bow AND BROMLEY INSTITUTE.—In consequence of the somewhat 
serious indisposition of Mr. E. H. Lemare, Mr. E. H. Turpin played 
the Recital on Saturday last, going through the programme set out by 
Mr. Lemare. The vocalists, Miss Briggs and Mr. Charles Kingsley, 

eatly pleased the audience, as did Miss Anna Lang, the violinist. 

o-night a pianoforte recital will be given by Master C. Ewart Gravely, 
of Brighton. 

COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS.—On Tuesday last Mr. T. L. Southgate read 
an able paper on the ‘‘ Physiology of Pianoforte Playing.” He treated 
this subject in a very practical manner, and ex lained the use of the 
newly invented msthenisme of Mr. Macdonald Smith, which are in- 


—— designed to strengthen the hands, wrists, and fingers away 


om the keyboard. Mr. Macdonald Smith has kindly presented a 
set of these mechanical appliances to the College of Organists, where 
they may be inspected by the members. Mr. T. L. Southgate remarks 
on the subject of the “ Physiology of Pianoforte Playing,” might 
be summarized under the following heads :—An anatomical descrip- 
tion of the muscles and sinews of the hand and forearm, with diagrams ; 
physiological difficulties in the way of pianoforte playing, on account 








of the varying strength or weakness of the different fingers and their 
muscular connections ; the employment of mastic mechanism for 
developing the muscles of the wrists and hands, with a description of 
the various apparatus that has been invented for the purpose during 
the last two centuries, and their defects and advantages in connection 
with the common obstacles experienced in teaching ; description and 
exhibition of an apparatus for attaining strength of muscle and rapidity 
and flexibility of movement, as well as the improvement in “touch,” 
called the “ Dactylergon,” invented by Mr. W. Macdonald Smith, of 
Oporto. The able lecturer conclusively proved his points, that suitable 
mechanism was an advantage in the saving of valuable time, as its 
daily yse was a more rapid way of overcoming various difficulties pre- 
senting themselves to students, by economising time and labour, and 
the apparatus he exhibited would no doubt be of very material assist- 
ance when used systematically. Some valuable observations were 
offered by Mr. James Higgs, who occupied the chair, by Mr. Thomas 
Wingham, Mr. James Turpin, and Mr. Arthur Trickett. To conclude 
= Mr. Southgate read a letter from the inventor of the * Dacty- 
ergon.”’ 


America is the modern paradise of organists and Church musicians. 
In New York alone there are, it is said, some 2,000 organists and paid 
choristers, receiving annually 250,000 dollars or £45,000. In no other 
country indeed are Church musicians so liberally remunerated and 
appreciated. 


VASSAR COLLEGE, U.S.—At the ‘‘School of Music,” Dr. F. L. 
Ritter, the musical historian, gave his fourth lecture on Feb. 17th. 
The subject was ‘‘ The Organ and its Functions in the Church,” with 
illustrations performed by Mr. Frank Taft. Doubtless the eminent 
lecturer would treat his subject with much learning and -ability, and it 
is to be hoped that the lecture will be printed. The programme of 
illustrative pieces ran thus:—I. Italians. 1. Trio, G. P. A. Palestrina, 
1514-1594; 2. Toceato, L. Luzzaschi, 1545-1607 ; 3. Ricercare, G. Fres- 
cobaldi, 1589-1644. II. Germans. 4. Vorspiel, ‘Wir glauben all’an 
einen Gott,” J, Ch. Bach, 1665-1703 ; 5. Vorspiel, ‘‘ Christ lag in Todes- 
banden,” J. Pachelbel, 1653-1706; 7. Vorspiel, ‘‘ Ach Gott vom Him- 
mel sieh darein,” F. W. Zachau, 1663-1712; .8- Fugue, D. Buxtehude, 
1637-1707; 9: Praeludium und Fugue, G. F. Handel, 1685-1759 ; 10. 
Toccata in F, ii S. Bach, 1685-1750.. III. Modern School: 11. Adagio 
(German), G. Merkel, 1827-1887 ; 12. Sonata, (German), A. G. Ritter, 
1811-1887; 13. Andante, (English), H. Smart, 1812-1879; 14. Pastorale 
and Finale from Sonata in G minor, (French), A- Guilmaat, 1837. 


With regret is announced the death of Mrs. Wesley, the widow of 
Dr. S. S. Wesley. The deceased lady, who died on February 18th, was 
the daughter of the late John Merewether, Esq., and sister of the Very 
Rev. Dr. Merewether, a former Dean of Hereford, and she was married 
to the late Dr. Wesley in 1835; some three years after he became 
erganist of Hereford Cathedral. Dr. Wesley’s family consisted of five 
sons, two of whom are clergymen of the Church of England, two in the 
medical profession, an:! one in Australia, and there was one daughter 
who died in infancy, The late Mrs. Wesley was about 80 years of age. 








SPECIFICATIONS. 
TUNBRIDGE. 


The following is the specification of a new organ built by Mr, Alfred 
Monk, London. 


GREAT ORGAN. 





Open diapason pore Harmonic flute 4 ft. 
Claribel 8,, Princi dee Ao 
Dulciana_... ele Lieblich flute... re 
Keraulophon.,. ... 8 4 Cornozean 8 5, 
SWELL ORGAN, 
Bourdon . 16 ft Piccolo me oe «2 €. 
Violin diapason ¥% Mixture ede 
Gedact Ved ds OF Trombone Ss 
Gamba gos oe 2 Oboe... es vee” OY 
Voix célestes... 3% Vox humana > ve 
Principal... ba Ge i 
PEDAL ORGAN. 
Opendiapason-....._ 16 ft. | Violoncello ... ss 8 ft 
Bourdon a aegt BO Gi 
CouPLERS. 
Swell to great. | Swell to pedals. 
Swell to pedals. 
Six composition pedals. 


This is the fourth organ built by Alfred Monk for the same gentle- 
man, The previous organs contained 40 stops, 3 manuals; 25 stops, 2 
manuals; and 15 stops, 2 manuals, (35) 
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RECITAL NEWS. 

CHRIST CHURCH, LUTON.—An Organ Recital was given by Mr. J. 
Walsh, F.C.O., A. Mus. T.C.L., (Organist of St. Margaret’s, 
P- on February 8th 1888, when the programme was as 
follows :— 


Doncertn, .No::5:im FB adsssscsssscccoesecsevescce Handel. 
RMIONIO, sweses den cbsvsindetaes sobasccdsseSoasabecsseas W. Rea. 
Prelude and Fugue in G.u.......c..ccccsssseeoes . S. Bach. 
CMUIIDIOI AL. «5 she 0ncsbiscsicocssedesdusbbecsesdbs atiste. 
Opens inn Pisin assensenes sccbinssicisivas Tocco C. Vincent. 
GEG: GA; MMC ss cdgssnsdesosidscoctonsdiadebees .-. Capocci. 
Prelude and Fugue in D minor............ Mendelssohn, 
BME BIR, Mos since Scssiusistsiccoardssbdideestes H. Smart. 


HOLy TRINITY CHURCH, AYR, N.B.—At the dedication of the new 
chancel and new organ. on Sunday, February 12th, the morning 
preacher was the Rev. F. E. Ridgeway, Incumbent of St. Mary’s Church, 
Glasgow, and the evening preacher, the Rev. W. T. Houldsworth, 
Vicar of St. Andrew’s Church, Wells-street, London. Mr. Arthur 
Reynolds, A.C.O., the organist of the church, accompanied the services 
throughout, and gave a short recital after evensong, which included the 
following pieces :— 


Sonata in C minor.............. Mendelssohn 
SOTEENG ocesccocccocccosceces execs Fumagalli. 
Toccataand FugueinDminor J. S. Bach. 
Largo in G major .........ss000 Handel. 


The following is the specification of the new organ, built by Messrs. 
T. C. Lewis and Co., London, and is the gift of Mrs. Heneage, of 
Ayr :— 

GREAT ORean, CC To G. 


Bourdon hes aa .-- 16 ft. | Octave Bie ou ode OE. 

Open diapason ... ».. 8 ,, | Mixture (prep. for)... ws. §63tks 

Harmonic flute bias ... 8 ,, | Trumpet ij mae we BR. 
SWELL OreAN, CC To G. 

Geigen principal ... ... 8 ft. | Geigen principal * 4 ft. 

Rohr flute... ie ove By, (ODORS. ‘el ss ” 

Viole de gamba .. .. 8,, | Horn... 8 ;, 


Vox Célestes (prep. for) ... 1 ,, | Clarionet (prep. for) in BG 
CHOIR ORGAN, CC TO ‘a 

Dulciana =... = ws. = 8 fit. | Salicional (prep. for) o. Sh. 

Lieblich gedact (prep. for)... 8 ,, | auto traverso (prep. for)... 4 5, 
PEDAL ORGAN, CCC To F. 

Sub bass... «.- ose -'16 ft. | Violone (prep. for)... ... 16 ft. 
Double open diapason ... 16 ,, | Posaune a a ae een 
COUPLERS. 

Swell to great. Swell to pedal. 

Swell to choir. Choir ,, 

Great to pedal. 
Four pedals of combination. One double-action foot pedalto great and 
pedal coupler, The metal pipes are all of the finest spotted metal, and 
the organ is a noble example of high-class work. 

MooRLANDS WESLEYAN CHAPEL, DEwsBURY.—The new organ, built 

by Messrs. T. Hopkins, and Sons, York, was dpened on Tuesday, 
Jan. 31, by Mr. James nc A.C.O., organist of St. John’s Church, 


Dewsbury Moor :— ART I. 
Prelude = in G ............ss0e Mendelssohn. 
Andante in Bt’ apsvscecobesens FAAS e ms 
Allegretto in B flat.........ssssccsssessssceee “ } Henselt. 
Jerusalem the Golden (with variation 
SRG BORIC)  csviccsasnninsinis a +  » 
. Part II. 
Pegs tn GC CBO isis cicens sccvsesctanast soe Os Oe DECK. 


Andante Con Moto (violin and organ) eos Hesse. 

Andante in A “5 pai and major .......... Batiste. 

Quasi Pastorale 2.20... s crccccsccoscoccstcccsees : 

Finale (in the French style ...........s00 oh Ded. C, Bridge. 
SPECIFICATION OF ORGAN. 


The organ contains two complete manuals, great organ and swell 
CC to G, 56 notes, and pedal organ of 30 notes. It has ten speaking 
stops and three couplers. The case is of pitch pine_and has 29 speak- 
ing pipes of bright metal in front. The total number of pipes in the 
organ is 515, composed as follows :— 

GREAT ORGAN. 


Open diapason metal (Gamut) GtoG 49 pipes. 
Dulciana metal and wood (Tenor) CtG 6 ,, 
Principal metal CCtoG 6 , 
Stop flute... wood a 56 C«ty 
SWELL ORGAN. 
Gamba metal (Tenor) CtoG 44 pipes. 
Stop diapason wood CCtoG 6 ,, 
Octave metal ” de 
Flautina % Bf 6 » 
Oboe and bassoon bass ,, ss ee 
PEDAL ORGAN. 
Bourdon * wood CCCtoF 4% pipes, 
: Covriy 


é RS. 
Great to pedal. § Swellto great. Great to pedal. 





TORRINGTON.—An organ recital was given on January 26th, in the 
Wesleyan Chapel, Torrington, by Mr. Wesley J. Hammet, organist:of 
the Temple Chapel, Taunton, whose performances were greatly - 
preciated. The selections made by Mr. Hammet were well calculated 
to display the capabilities and the Gewuries of the organ, and the several 
items on the programme were played with a manipulative skill which: 
won general admiration. The procramme was as follows :— 

Organ Sonata, No. II. in C (Grave, 
Adagio, Allegro Maestoso e Vivace, 


Fuga Allegro Moderato..........e0se00+ Mendelssohn. 
Allegretto Pastorale ............ssscssscosesees C. Steggall. 
Prelude and Fugue in C .......seccesseeeeees Bach. 
Andante con Variazioni e Fuga ............ T. J. Dudeney. 
Andante in F sharp minor ..........ceseeees S. S. Wesley. 
Poco Adagio in D ........ccccccsssseceee apivene Henry Smart. 
ng |e eee pee aes ae bascogese Sioseee Lefébure Wély. 
Chorus, ‘‘ Heaven and the earth display,” 

C'S Atniadle”), icssias ss pemiacs dddccsseoesscve Mendelssohn. 


The organ has been constructed by Mr. J. E. Minns, of Taunton, upon 
his improved tubular pneumatic system. The several stops are of in- 
dividual excellence, while the full organ tone is admirably balanced. 
The specification is as follows :— 
GREAT ORGAN, 


Open diapason. Principal. 
Charibel sg Fifteenth, 
Dulciana. 

SWELL ORGAN. 
Stopped diapason. Oboe. 
Viola. Tremulant. 
Gemshorn. 

PEDAL ORGAN. 
Bourdon. Bass flute: 

COUPLERS, 


Swell to great. Swell to pedals. 
Great to pedals. 
Two composition pedals, 

The organ is of attractive appearance, and has been much admired, 

CRYSTAL PALACE.—Mr. H. W. Weston, F.C.O., gave the recitals- 
on Saturday, February 4th, on the great organ, when the programme 
contained the following selection :— 

March in D major (posthumous) ...... Mozart. 


Romanza in G, Op. 40 ..ssceccseeeeseereees Beethoven. 
Concert Fugue in G ......s-ccsesecscoeseene J. L. Krebs. 
Pastoral Introduction “ Joan of Arc” Gounod. 
Meditation in C...........sssceeeeeseeseenes C. St. Saéns. 


Bourrée and Variations in B minor 
(from 2nd Sonata for violin alone) i S. Bach. 
.A 


Finale to Organ Sonata in C......... bee . Macfarren. 
Capriccio alla Sonata .........ssseeeseeeee Fumagalli. 
Largo and Fugue, Finale ............ ... Handel. 
Nocturne in G minor (No. 11) «....000 Chopin. 

Overture ‘‘ Bohemian Girl” ........... . Balfe. 


SALEM CHAPEL, RomrorpD.—A recital was given by Mr. James. 
Bryant, F.C.O., L.Mus., on February 16th. The new organ is 
entirely constructed on Mr, F, A. Slater’s new patent tubular pneumatic 
system to both manuals, pedals, drawstop-action, and couplers, dis- 
pensing with the usual complicated tracker mechanism. The specifica- 
tion was drawn up by Mr. Bryant. The instrument has two manuals. 
and pedal. The programme ran thus :— 


Allegro Marziale ........essee seseeee Weber. 
Impromptu ........0008 sees deovicsitinnte | Joameyant, 
Romanza (Sonata) ...-ss.seeee siboebto pohr. 
Ave MaTia .....cccccseccerseeeesseees sevens Cherubini. 
Largo e Mesto (Sonata) .......+ sesee Beethoven. 
Festive March .....s..secsseseeersoeee +e. Smart. 


Andante con variazioni (Septuor)... Beethoven. 
Slow Movement (Symphony) ......... Haydn. 
Offlertoire  .......ccoreccessseeeveeses Batiste. 





Andante quasi Allegretto sesessveseae Weber. 
Slow Movement (Symphony) ........ - Beethoven, 
Offertoire ........ svopegeroessouese eevee Lefébure Wély. 








COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS’ CALENDAR. 

On Tuesday next the library will be open to members from 7 
to 10; March 13th, Council Meeting, at 5; April 9th, “ Annual 
College Dinner ;” April 10th, Special Lecture, by Dr. E. J. 
Hopkins; April 24th, Lecture, by Dr. F. J. Sawyer, on “The 
Primary Rales of Keyboard Fingering ;” May 22nd, Lecture; 
June 26th, Lecture ; July 17th, 18th, 19th, F.C.O. Examatinion ; 
July 20th, Diploma Distribution; July 24th, 25th, 26th, A.C.O, 
Examination; July 27th, Diploma Distribution. Other arrange- 
ments and particulars will be duly announced. | : 

E. H, TURPIN, Hon. Sec. 

95, Great Russell street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


(36) 
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NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 


MAROH, 1888, 


Containing the Second and Concluding Paper on 


MENDELSSOSBN’S 
LETTERS 


TO MOSCHELES. 


This instalment is made up almost entirely 
of letters, and is illustrated with some un- 
usually interesting portraits and fac-similes ; 
among the latter the first page of the “Song 
without Words,” as originally written by 
Mendelssohn, and the first page of the original 
score of his overture to the “Isles of Fingal,” 
with a comment written on it by Gounod. 





FREDERICK WARNE & Co, 
15, Bedford Street, Strand. 


CASSON’S 


PATENT 


Organ - Building System 








EPARATE Pedal Orgars for cach Manual. Expressive 

and Ccntrollable Pccal Basses. Perfect ccntiol of all 

Couplers. Reducticn of rumter cf Clavieis witkcut loss 
of cfficiency, &c.; &c. ce testimenials frcm 


Mr. W. T. BEST. 
Rey. Sir F. A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart. 
Dr. SPARK. 
Dr. J. C. BRIDGE, M.A. 
Dr. E. W. TAYLOR, F.C.O. 
The Jate Mr. J. STIMPSON. 
Mr. R. BARTHOLOMEW. 
Mr. J. HEYWCOD, Biimingham. 
Mr. G. A. AUDSLEY, F.R.1.B.A. 
M. A. J. HIPKINS, F.S.A. 
&ec., &c. 








Apply to the Secretary— 


CASSONS PATENT ORGAN CO., LIMITED 
: DENBIGH, 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE ACADEMY ELECTION. 


The battle has been fought and won, and the two com- 
batants are, although of course in a very different sense, 
satisfied with the result. Mr. Bainby was the first to con- 
gratulate Mr. Mackenzie on his success, and although he found 
it necessary to resign the appointment of conductor of the 
Academy, which he has successfully held for about a year, 
this was done in a friendly spirit, in order to leave a perfectly 
free hand to the new Principal ; not from any feeling of pique. 
This dignified and proper conduct on the part of the pro- 
tagonists is a matter for general congratulation ; but the 
seconds of the principals—the ardent partisans and bottle- 
holders—are not so easily satisfied. We have received from 
many quarters, wholly unconnected with cither Mr. Mackenzie 
or Mr. Barnby, all manner of unsolicited information as to 
the ins and outs of the contest, the influences brought to bear 
upon the various voters, and the like. Considering ourselves 
to be the organ and representative of the musical profession in 
its true interests, we have not thought it desirable to give 
publicity to this kind of tittle-tattle, and, following the 
illustrious example of King William III, who tore up a list 
of conspirators against his reign, we have consigned all these 
communications to the limbo of the waste-paper basket. On 
one point only it may be desirable to throw some light, were 
it only to show cn what small causes important issues some- 
times depend. Scme absurd mystery has been made about 
the actual figures of the vote, and we may therefore state in 
an authoritative manner, that of the thirteen votes given, seven 
were for Mr. Mackenzie and six for Mr. Barnby. One voter 
being absent in Hanover, was prevented by illness from 
making the trip across the Chaniel. Had he been present, 
the division would probably have been equal, and in that case 
the casting vote of the Chairman would have determined the 
result. As it is, the Academy has every reason to congratu- 
late itself upon having had thejchoice between two such men, 
to say nothing of other candidates who retired early in the 
race. 

The outsider might think it strange that so much eagerness 
was shown in the competition for a place yielding only the 
moderate salary of £5c0 a year, for which Mr. Barnby was 
willing to give up at least three times that amount at Eton. 
But it should ke remembered that the Royal Academy is the 
only musical institution which is supported — miserably 
supported, it is tlue—from the public funds, and that its 
Principal therefore is, so to speak, the only musician officialiy 
acknowledged by the State. This in itself is something, and 
the position, moreover, opens a wide field of beneficial acticn 
to a man of artistic spirit. To the tilling of that field, Mr. 
Mackenzie will row have to turn his undivided attention. 
There are many new crops to be sown, many tares and 
brambles to Le rooted out. It will require a strong hand, and 
withal a gentle hand, to 1eform some of the evils which were 
quite lately pointed out by a correspondent in THE MUSICAL 
WORLD, to turn the Academy frcm a kind of Limited Com- 
pany for the benefit of certain professors, into a truly national 
institution. That Mr. Mackenzie has some of: the qualifica- 
tions necessary for such a task may be readily acknowledged. 
He is an excellent musician, his knowledge of the art is both 
deep and wide, and his training has been cosmopolitan. As 
a teacher also he has had experience in Edinburgh, although ~ 
this, of course, is a very different matter from being at the 
head of a great musical institution. ‘The Principal of the 
Royal Academy should not be only a good artist, but also a 
man of business and a man of the world, and even a good 
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after-dinner speaker, who could represent the body of 
musicians on public occasions, even as does. Sir Frederic 
Leighton the body of painters. Will Mr. Mackenzie be able 
to do all this ?—that is the question the future must solve. 
It has been said that the chances are ten to one against a 
composer possessing these practical and decorative qualifica- 
tions, and there is little doubt that any music school over 
which, for instance, Beethoven had presided, would have 
counted its existence by weeks, if not by days. On the other 
hand, Mendelssohn achieved excellent results at Leipsic, and 
Cherubini and Auber did at least fairly well at the Paris Con- 
servatoire. We gladly accept the omen of these names for 
Mr. Mackenzie. We shall watch his career with interest, and 
our support, as well as that of every competent writer in the 
press, will not fail him. 

One word we should like to add. Mr, Mackenzie should 
remember that he has duties as a composer, as well as a 
principal. The author of “Colomba,” and the “ Rose of 
Sharon,” should not bury his talent in the dust of practical 
routine. Let us hope that when once the Academy has been 
put in proper working order, he will devote at least part of 
his time to the service of the muse, even asdid Sir Sterndale 
Bennett and Sir George Macfarren before him. 








CRYSTAL PALACE. 


The first and last items of last Saturday’s programme formed 
a striking contrast, and showed how in modern times composers 
have cast off the old forms and taken new moulds in which to 
shape their ideas. For the former was Sterndate Bennett’s 
concert overture “ Parisina,’ and the latter Saint Saéns’s 
symphonic poem ‘Le Rouct d’Omphale.” Bennett’s overture 
is always welcome ; its melody appeals irresistibly to the ordinary 
hearer, while the skill with which its themes are treated is amply 
sufficient to demonstrate the scholarly resources of its composer. 
But while Bennett was content to deal with a poetical subject in 
an orthodox fashion, Saint Saéns, following the example of Liszt 
and other more modern composers, has chosen the more rhapsodical 
form of the symphonic poem, in which the themes are treated 
with greater freedom of key-relation and sequence. The result 
in this instance is, although never powerful, extremely graceful, 
and Mr. Manns’s interpretation was perfectly sympathetic. Miss 
Fanny Davies was the soloist, and her rendering of Beethoven’s 
Concerto in G was in all respects wortliy of the reputation she 
has made, being distinguished by refinement and intelligence. 
We do not like her reading of Brahms’s Rhapsody in G minor, 
but her technique was quite equal to the demands of Rubinstein’s 
exacting “ S'accato Etude,” which was played with great clearness 
aud brilliancy. The Symphony was the No. 2 in C of Schumann, 
which was splendidly played, save for a momentary unsteadiness 
in the third movement, and Madame Patey contributed arias by 
Handel and Sullivan, in her well-known manner. 


POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Schumann’s quartet in A minor, op. 41, opened the concert 
last Saturday. It was played in most sympathetic fashion by 
Messrs. Joachim, Ries, Straus, and Piatti. The first-named and 
the two latter artists were heard Jater in Brahms’s quartet G. 
minor, op. 25. Mdlle. Janotha was the pianist. The lady 
gave as a solo, Chopin’s Barcarolle in F sharp major, with her 
customary force and poetry. Spohr’s ‘“‘ Tempo di Minuztto” for 
two violins received excellent handling from Messrs. Joachim and 
Straus. The vocalist was Miss Hamlin—she sang “ Rose softly 
blooming,” and subsequently a “ Frihlingslied and Reiselied ” by 
Mendelssohn—which were very well received. Miss Carmichael 
rendered the accompaniments with her usual graceful delicacy. 

St. James’s Hall was filled to overflowing last Monday evening, 
as it never fails to be when Madame Schumann plays. Of all the 
great pianists who come to England there is certainly none more 
popular, and in this case we may almost say beloved, than this 
gifted lady, but the regard in which she is held is only too well 
deserved. Her natural gifts are great ; she has a beautiful touch, 
always firm, yet of the utmost delicacy when requisite, and in 
addition an exquisite sense of rhythm and phrasing. But what 








makes Madame Schumann stand out alone in the ever-increasing 
ranks of great pianists is her deep conscientiousness and reverence 
for the composer’s intentions, to which she sacrifices all the (to 
some artists) enticing allurements of “ new readings,” and the like, 
She is an ideal representative of pure and classica ‘pianoforte play~ 
ing, and as suchis worthy of the high place which even now, in spité 
of advancing years, she retains. Her appearance was the signal 
for a perfect storm of applause, again and again renewed, at the 
conclusion of a superb performance of Beethoven’s Fantasia 
Sonata, the finale in particular being rendered with a verve won- 
derful considering the artist’s great age. Beethoven’s noble 
quartet in C sharp minor, op. 131, opened-the»conegerty and 
received a splendid irterpretation from MM. Joachim, Ries, 
Straus, and Piatti, its intricacies being mastered with a clearness 
and breadth of style it would be hard to equal. Miss Liza Leh- 
mann was the vocalist, singing songs by Gordigiani and Schumann 
with great delicacy and taste; aod Mozart’s Divertimento, or 
rather the first and last three movements of it, delightfully played 
by MM. Joachim, Straus, and Piatti completed the programme. 


THE LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. . 

The last but one of this series of concerts took place at St. 
James’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon, when the principal 
novelty, or guasit novelty, presented was a performance, for the 
second time this season and by special desire, of Liszt’s 
“Todtentarz” (Danse Macabre) for pianoforte and orchestra. 
That the pianist of the occasion was Mr, Fritz Hartvigson will be 
taken as a matter of course. With a thorough mastery of its 
formidable technical difficulties, this artist las so completely 
entered into the weird spirit of the Hungarian composer’s 
fantastic and remarkable work, that he may be fairly said to have 
made it his own. At the present time, at any rate, as its successful 
interpreter he stands alone in this country. The remaining 
orchestral features of the concert consisted of familiar works, and 
included good performances, under the conductorship of Mr. 
Henschel, of Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, the overture to 
“The Fiying Dutchman,” and Mendelssohn’s’“ Calm Sea and 
Prosperous Voyage.” The duo-nocturne from Berlioz’s “ Beatrice 
et Bénedict,” was rendered with much charm.and_finish by.Mrs. 
Henschel and Miss Marguerite Hall. The Princess of Wales and 
her daughters were present. 


ALBERT HALL. 


The Welsh Concert on St. David’s day, given at the Albert 
Hall, gained some artistic interest from the appearance.amongst 
the singers of Nikita, the American prima donna., , This young 
lady has just returned from the Continent, where, as we had pre- 
viously occasion to state, she has astonishéd and delighted the 
natives, especially the German bards very much. In other respects 
also her tour has been of decided advantage to her. Her voice 
has gained strength, as it naturally would from day to day in one 
so young, and she also sings with more fceling and expression. 
In spite of the acoustic impediments of the Albert Hall, her voice 
told well, and she brought down the house in “ Deh Vieni,” and 
the simple ditties which she added for the benefit of a popular 
audience. Madame Patey, Mr. Lloyd and Miss Mary Davies 
were amongst the other artists. 


PRINCES’ HALL, 


The second of Mr. Charles Wade’s Chamber Concerts was 
given at this Hall on Tuesday evening. Mr, Wade took upon 
himself the lion’s share of the vocal music, and sang songs by 
Handel, Mendelssohn, Gounod, and Batson, with considerable 
taste and intelligence, but he seemed to be somewhat affected by 
the bitter weather that has lately prevailed. Miss Bertha Moore 
was the other vocalist, singing Haydn’s “ My mother bids me bind 
my hair,’ and Henschel’s ‘‘O, hush thée my babie,”” which were 
excellently sui:ed to her fresh and pleasing voice. The instru- 
mental portion of the programme was in the hands of Sefor 
Gomez (clarionet), Monsieur Ernest Giltett (cello), and Signor 
Carlo Duccei (pianoforte), and consisted of a trio by Watckiers, 
op. 96, Beethoven’s trio, op 11, some solos for cello, and two 
movements from Weber’s Duo Concertante, op, 48, for clarionet 
and piano. Sefior Gomez has a good tone -ahd phrases “well. 
M. Gillet’s tone is somewhat harsh, but in other respects he 
proved himself a capable artist. 
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Dr.. BRADFORD'S “JUDITH.” 


A performance of this elaborate oratorio was given at St. 
James's Hall on Tuesday evening, in aid of the Chapel and Organ 
Fund of the Royal Naval School. The performance extended 
¢ver close upon three hours, although portions of the work were 
omitted. Detailed analysis of the score would, in such circum- 
stances far exceed the limits of our space. Suffice it to say that 
counterpoint and other scholarly devices have been the com- 
poser’s chief aim, and, in that respect, his score offers much that 
is interesting to the student. On the other hand, the music is 
wanting in character, and a feeling of monotony is not always 
avoided. ‘‘Judith,” in fact, is a specimen of a type which is 
now somewhat antiquated, but, in its particular sphere, cccupies 
a creditable position. The composer conducted his own work, 
and was assisted by Miss Anna Williams, Miss Hope Glenn ; Mr. 
Bernard Lane taking the place of Mr. Charles Banks at very 
short notice; Mr. Lawrence Fryer, Mr. Frederick King, and Mr. 
Brereton. An efficient band and chorus had been provided, 
Mr. E. H. Turpin ably presiding at the organ. Several of the 
numbers were warmly applauded, and the instrumental introduc- 
tion to the second part had to be repeated. 


MR. J. A. DYKES’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 


At the present time, when pianoforte players are so numerous 
and the standard of merit is high, it is by no means easy for a 
young pianist to make any mark. Mr. Dykes’s programme last 
week included Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, Beethoven’s 
Moonlight sonata, Mendelssohn’s Variations S¢rieuses, and pieces 
by Schumann, Chopin, Raff, and Rubinstein, from which it will 
be seen that Mr. Dykes did not shrink from setting himself a 
severe task to perform, and risking unfavourable comparison with 
the interpretation of well-known artists. It is, therefore, high 
praise to say that he performed his arduous task in a thoroughly 
creditable manner from beginning to end, and that without a 
note of music before him. It must be owned that his conception 
cf Bach was lacking in breadth, and that the opening 
of that crucial test, the Moonlight sonata, was a little 
heavy; but as Mr. Dykes warmed to his work and his 
nervousness wore off, he played better and _ better. 
It was not until the slow movement of the Beethoven sonata 
that the peculiar singing touch which we are used to look for 
in pupils of Frau Schumann became apparent, but afterwards it 
was very striking. Perhaps Mr. Dykes was most successful in 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, and Kaff. We understand that he has 
received instruction from the latter, and no doubt plays his 
master’s compositions con amore. ‘Taken as a whole, Mr. Dykes’s 
playing strikes us as singularly free from exaggeration, the fault 
from which so many young pianists of the present day suffer. 
Mr. Dykes controls himself, and keeps the composer first and the 
executant second, as a true artist always should. At the same 
time, he does not lack brilliance or fire when it is needed, 
although he confines himself to making strictly legitimate effects. 
His technique is good, and as we have remarked, his touch 
particularly so. On this occasion Mr. Dykes claimed to take 
rank as a pianist, but we know him to be also a composer; and 
if the pianoforte trio performed a few weeks ago at a Monday 
Popular Concert be a fair type of his writing, we hope that the 
next time he appears before the public it will be in the double 
capacity of pianist and composer. 


NOVELLO ORATORIO CONCERTS. 


After a prolonged absence in Italy, Mr. Mackenzie appeared 
last week in the conductor’s seat, at the Novello Oratorio Concert, 
and was greeted by the audience as well as by the chorus with the 
warmth due to a musician of his distinction. Although the 
average execution has not as yet reached the high standard which 
is a matter of constant co-operation at least as much as of indi- 
vidual merit, these concerts have a distinct function in our musical 
life. For while our old-established choral societies too generally 
limit themselves to a very few works of general popularity, the 
practical as well as the artistic object of the Novello Oratorio 
Concerts is at least partly to bring forward the composition of 


‘modern, and more especially modern English, musicians, Such 


a work, Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “ The Golden Legend,” occupied 
the chief place in last night’s programme.. No special enterprise, 
indeed, was needed to revive this charming cantata, which, ever 





since its production at Leeds, has drawn large audiences and 
excited enthusiasm wherever it has been heard in an English 
concert room, although it will be remembered that the Berlin 
crilics, showing less judgment than might have been expected, 
failed to recognise its merits. Those merits have been too fre- 
quently insisted upon here to require any further mention. 
Persons who fail to recognise the weird charm of the prologue with 
its novel effect of the cathedral bells become vocal, the subtle 
humour of the contrapuntal fiend, and the .sweetness of 
some of the melodies, must be singularly obtuse, and the com- 
poser may well rest satisfied with the verdict of the vor popult, 
which, in this case, is in full accord with the opinion of compe- 
tent judges. One of the advantages of the ‘Golden Legend” is that 
it presents no very great difficulties to competent singers, The 
music, though well written, and at times scholarly, is simple and 
straightforward withal, and the chorus, having evidently been 
trained with every care, did ample justice to the large ensembles, 
the unaccompanied evening hymn, “O gladsome light,” being 
more especially sung in a refined and accurate manner. The 
soloists, Madame Nordica, Madame Patey, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. 
Watkin Mills, are more or less identified with the parts under- 
taken by them, and it will suffice to say that one and all did their 
best and materially contributed to the general success of the per- 
formance. The ‘* Golden Legend” was preceded by a concert over- 
ture from the pen of Mr. Oliver King, a promising young com- 
poser, who conducted his own work. The overture is well 
designed and effectively scored. It is earnest, not to say sombre, 
in character, and the opening theme almost suggests a funeral 
march, although at the end a brilliant climax in the major key- is 
reached. Mr, King has not supplied a programme, but it may be 
conjectured that the struggle and final triumph of the human 
soul or, it may be, of a definite hero has been the subject of his 
as of so many otker compositions.—7he Times, ; 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A pianoforte recital was given by Mr. Algernon Lindo ‘at 
the Steinway Hall last Monday. Mr. Lindo opened the pro- 
gramme with Beethoven’s sonata’ (appassionata) in F minor, 
and in the course of the evening gave several pieces by Chopin, 
Liszt, and others. Mr. Lawrence Kellie was the vocalist, and 
Mr. Frank Lindo contributed a recitation. 

In spi-e of the bitter weather, a full and appreciative audience 
was attracted to St. James’s Hallon Thursday night, the 23rd 
Feb., to hear “Elijah” once more given by the Sacred Har- 
monic Soziety. The performance of this old favourite among 
oratorios was in all respects satisfactory, the choruses being taken 
with spirit and precision, and Madame Patey and Mr. Lloyd being 
in particularly fine voice. 

On Friday, the 24th Feb., Herr Bonawitz gave the fifth of 
his series of six historical recitals on organ, harpsichord, and 
pianoforte, at the Portman Rooms ; commencing with a dismal 
organ composition by Conrad Paumann, 1410-1473, that will 
probably be permitted to return unregretted to the merited 
oblivion whence it has been disinterred. A relic of A. de 
Cabecon, 1500-1566, with some definite contrapuntal effects, was 
more deserving of notice; but the exceedingly poor specimen of 
an organ that was at Herr Bonawitz’s disposal, made a pleasing 
reproduction of these quaint old works quite impossible. On the 
other hand, Herr Bonawitz displayed the almost forgotten 
capabilities of an old two-manual harpsichord to great advantage. 
For accompanying voices, this instrument, with its thin orchestral 
tone would be really valuable ; and it would be a public benefit if 
it could be reintroduced fcr the practising of the many would-be: 
players that persist in torturing their neighbours’ ears with 
strumming on noisy modern pianofortes, 

Tottineton Parx.—The New Court Choral Society gave very 
good renderings of Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater” ahd Cowen’s “ Rose: 
Maiden,” on Friday evening, February 24th, the soloists being 
Madame Clara West, Miss Rose Dafforne, Mr. E. Bryant, and Mr. 
W. G. Forington. All went off well; but perhaps the gem of 
the performance was the duet ‘Quis est homo,” which evoked 
hearty and prolonged applause.’ The accompanist was Miss A. 
Dearden ; conductor, Mr. T. Bound. . There was a full room, 
notwithstanding the severity of the weather. 

The Strolling Players gave the 2nd concert of their sixth season 
on Saturday evening last, at St. James’s Hall, to a large and 
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friendly audience. The piece de résistance was & symphony in F, by 
Gouvy, which was announced as being played for the first time in 
England. It would, perhaps, have been no great loss had the 
work bcen allowed to remain in cbscutity, for its melody is 
trivial, and at times savours strongly of Off:nbach. Of the four 
movements the andante con moto is perhaps the best, the themes 
being broader and the treatment more dignified than in the other 
three. The principal remaining items of a very long programme 
were Beethoven’s overture to ‘‘ Fidelio,” Massenet’s “ Scénes 
pittoresques,” and Handel’s “ Ariose,” for violin, harr, and organ, 
the violin part being well played by Mr. H. M. Morris. he 
principal defect of the orchestra is the quality of the strings, 
which is very poor, but the members (including several ladies) 
play with care, and with better instruments, better results would, 
no doubt, be cbtained. Miss Effie Clements and Miss Eleanor Rees 
obtained marked favour for their vocal selections, and Herr 
Pollitzer, in the absence from England of the hor. conductor, Mr. 
Norfolk Megone, conducied. 








PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


Ingenious advertisement and the reputation obtained in 
England by a clever Australian story, were the means of arousing 
some interest in the recent production at the Princess’s of a play 
founded upon it, entitled “ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab, ” 
and have probably borne no sma'l part in the crowded state of 
the house durirg the past week. Of the piece itself little more 
need be said than that it emphasises once again a lesson of which 
several illustrations have lately been :ffurded, viz, that successful 
novels, especially those of the conundrum tind, seldom make good 
plays, for the simple reason that, owing to the conceived 
exigencies of dramatic construction, the answer has to be given 
first and the conundrum propounded afterwards. A detective 
story like this, or the Leavenworth c.se, or several others of the 
same class, when the incidents are viewed through the wrong end 
of a telescope, can only be saved from utter dulness by some 
merits over and above the interest to-be derived from an inverted 
plot—such as well-contrived situations, smart dialogue, or clever 
touches of character, all which qualities are conspi:uously absent 
in the present instance. Not that we are disposed to accept 
without reserve what is generally received as a cardinal rule of 
dramatic constructior, that no secret should ever be kept from an 
audience. The. clement cf surprise, cf suddenness, has at any 
rate served the purpose of some of the mcst experienced 
dramatists of modern times for producing powertul effects ; and 
even the favourite instance cited so often on behalf of this restric- 
tion—the screen ‘scene in th: “School for Scandal ”—may, 
p-thaps, be considered in two ways. Certainly the audience are 
all the time aware that Lady Teazle is behind the screen ; but do 
they know that Charles Surface is going to throw it down? In 
Sardou’s * Nos intimes,’ toc, a dexterously enough constructed 
picce, the whole hinges upon the careful guarding of asecret from 
the spectators till the very end. The interpreters made the best 
of the small opportunities aflorded therm. Miss Grace Hawthorne 
was sympathetic and interesting as Sil Rawlins. That excellent 
actor, Mr, I'crnandez, in an exceptionally weak heavy father’s 
part, was constrained to disguise not orly his features but his 
talents. Mr. J. H. Barnes entisted sympathy as @ good-natured 
Irishman, and Miss Eva Sothern was throughout engaging and 
natural. The ccmic business, much of which had little relevancy 
to the story, was well fulfilled by Miss Drummond and Miss Cicely 
Richards ; and Mr. Fratk Wright and Mr. Ernst Leicester made 
excelent stage detectives. 
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PIANOFORTE. 
Joliy Bais k Polka 2.5.0.0... .ccceesesveseeee M. S. Barron... Swan & Co. 
Twilight Dream, A ......00-...ccceseeeeees al a 
VOCAL 
Slave Singing at Midnight ............... W..H. Bentley ..... London 


Mus. Pub. Co. 


Taily Exercises for mezzo-soprano, thi 
SOpraco, aNd teNOF «0.4... AB, Bach ... Metzler. 





Wert Week's Music. 


Tuis Day (SATURDAY). 


Afternoon Concert.........sssecsssscceeseees ti vetdddictied Crystal Palace. 3 

Popular Concert .:; 0:0 csscies sccteacnocdesicedsseds +..-..9t. James’s Hall. 3 
Monpay, 5 

RE CNG sani sciobinncosschaipeininn ehsepmbinete St. James’s Hall. 8.30 


TUESDAY, 6. 


Mr. Malcolm Lawson’s Concert .............Queen’s Gate Hall. 8 
London Symphony Concert — ..........s.ceeseeeeeees St. James’s Hall. 8.30 
Ge | ERR A Sa RMSE EEE BEAR SAEs WEEE SEE SA 8 Princes’ Hall 8.3 








Ballad Cometh : ..veisesaas snoventtade dune sbtipivacspbese St. James’s Hall. 
THURSDAY, Marcu 8. 
Raed Dime SeMAtieete on... sp pcsceriaxsnnenarasdnessete Steinway Hall. 3 
RD SO ooo ck eccecescebaressessvavosnchioesest Kensington Town Hall. 8 
FOREIGN. 


BERLIN, Feb. 24.—Von Biilow has arranged to 2d a fifth 
Beethoven evening to the series he gave last year. The programme will 
include the Sonatas F minor, op. 2; D major, op. 10; B flat major, op. 
25; A flat major, op. 29; F major, op. 54; E minor, op. 99; besid.s 
the Kondo in G, op. 51, No. 2. and the Andante favori in F. At the 
Philharmonic Concert conducted by him a few days ago, B.zzini’s over- 
ture to ‘‘ King Lear” was played, and made an excellent impression. 
Fiiizlein Kleeberg has returned here, and continues to excite great 
admiration. Much interest was aroused in the Tschaikowsky concert. 
The Russian composer takes, and deserves to take, high rank among 
modern musicians. The programme included the following works :— 


Symphonic poem ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” First Pianoforte Concerto 


(played by Herr Siloti), Prelude and Fugue out of orchestral suite, 
Andante from string quartet, songs, and overture *‘ 1812.” The band 
worked well to give effect to these masterly compositions, Tschaikowsky 
conducting with firmness and dignity. ‘The beautiful songs were well 
sung by Fiiiulein Aline Friede. The Wagner memorial celebration by the 
united Berlin and Potsdam Wagner Society was allowed by the 
Em, eror to take place in the Royal Opera House. ‘The selection of 
music was directed by Heir Schréder, and included a poor rendering of 
the Symphony in C, the ‘‘ Parsifal” Introduction, and a large excerpt 
from the ‘‘ Gétterciimmerung,” in which the ‘ Trauermarsch ” was 
especially well played. The *‘ Kaisermarsch” evoked loud demonstra- 
tions from the audience, who thereby testified their loyalty and their 
gratitude to the Emperor. 


PROVINCIAL. 


BRADFoRD.—On the 17th ult. Mr. Hallé paid another flying visit 
to the town, his band and the chorus usually engaged for the full-dress 
subscription concerts giving another of these. The Verdi ‘‘ Requiem” 
was the piece de resistance, and was not a flawless  atg 9000 pro- 
bably because the singers were not quite at home with their conductor, 
Mr. Hallé, taking them over from Dr. Bridge’s (Chester) coaching, and 
then the two docturs apparently differing on sundry points, as mizht 
naturally be expected where a conductor has not his own choir- 
master. There was, nevertheless, some fine singing during 
the night, notably in the Sixty-third Psalm, Mendelssohn’s 
music showing off the choir rarely. The ‘ Reformation” symphony, 
and the ‘‘ Festival” overture were the other works of the night. In the 
Requiem Miss Annie Marriett, Madame de Fonblanque, Mr. Lloyd, and 
Mr. Gilbert Campbell were a fine quartet, singing with almost uniform 


accuracy, and admirable spirit. The anticipated resignation’ of the © 


Festival Choral Society conductor, to which reference has been made, 
happily did not assume concrete form, the committee probably inducing 


him not to give it formal shape. This is very reef at the present- ~ - 
t 


juncture,and will give the Society time to pull itself together for a crisis in 
its affairs, which cannot belong staved off. Mr; F.8 Sewell, formerly of 
Bradford, and now at the Royal College of “Musi¢, has declined a 
lucrative post as organist at the Cape. Miss ors 3 skinner and Mr. 
Charles Ould took a prominent part in a concert of English music here 
on Tuesday. A partita by C. H. H, Parry, trios by G. Onslow and C. 
E. Horns!ey (the latter a well known work), and Dr. Stanford's ‘cello 
sonato in A, were the principal pieces. The lady also gave an admirable 
romance by Joachim and Spohr's ‘barcarolle. A gavotte by Dr. Anre 
was Mr. Ould’s solo. The pianist (and entreprenneur) Mr. 8. Midgley, 
took a réle part in the performances, and a.Miss Lummett, with a very 
powerful contralto voice, gave songs. 
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| A LUXURY 
A LUXURY veneer A LOXURY 


FRENCH COFFEE 


A LU xeon A LUXURY 


TENPENCE PER POUND. 
A LUXURY (“See that you have none other.” ) A LU X URY 
2lb. (sample) in tins sent free per 
Parcels Post for 2s. 4d., 
Or 5)b. for 8s. 6d. 
A LI f , | IR y Postal Orders from 1s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. A LI x IR y 
May now be had from all Post Offices. 


This is the choicest and most carefully selected Coffee,“ Roasted on the French Principle,”and mixed with the Finest Bruges Chicory. 


2lb. Sample Tins sent per Parcels Post to any Post Town in the United Kingdom for 2s, 4d ; 
5Ib. in Tins for 5s. 6d. 


ONFA CONGO 


0 N FA gee pentose Gos ABE ON F A 
e Pick of the Season’s Growt 

ONFA  garser & cors ONFA 

ONFA RICH SIRUPY ONFA 


ONFA Onfa Congo. ONFA 
 -QNE SHILLING & SIXPENCE PER POUND, 


A TEA abounding in Strength and High Quality. Never Sold before in England at the Price. 


COMPARE 


It with that sold by others at Two Shillings. 


6}1b. sent by Parcels Post for 1os. gd. to any Post Town in the United Kingdom and Channel Islands, 
43 lb. for 7s. 6d.; 231b. Samples for 4s. 3d. 














BARBER AND COMPANY; 


274, Regent Circus, Oxford Street, W. 102, Westbourne Grove, W 
61, Bishopsgate Street, City. 42, Great Titchfield Street, W. 
11, Boro’ High Street, S.E. ALSO King’s Cross, N. 


BRIGHTON, HASTINGS, MANCHESTER, BRISTOL, LIVERPOOL, PRESTON, AND BIRMINGHAM 


Postal Orders, from 2s. 6d. to 10s. 6d., may now be had for One Penny from all Poet Offices. 
= Cheques to be crossed “* London and Westminster,” 
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DEFRIES’ Safety Water White Oil. 
The Purest, Whitest,and Best Burning Mineral 
Oil in England. 


oe IN QUALITY TO OILS SOLD UNDER FANCY NAMES, at from 18. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per gall 
FOR USE IN ALL LAMPS AND STOVES. 


PRICE ls. PER GALLON, 


FREE DELIVERED IN LONDON AND ALL SUBURBS. ' 
Minimum, 2 gallons, The 5 and 10 gallon drums are fitted with taps. Drums charged, and full price allowed when returned. 








Terms: Cash on or before delivery. Deposit Accounts opened for Oil 


DEFRIES SAFETY LAMP & OIL CO., LIMITED, 


43. and 44, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


THORNHILL’'S ' THGRNHILL’S 
NEW “GLOVE” BOTTLE. THORNHILL’S ARTISTIC FANS, OPERA GLASSES. 
: citar in' A LARGE and VARIED STOCK of the BEST QUALITY. geen com> 








y es PRESENTS, 





= " ‘ NN P85 RD 
= WAN Se y cm A 
. cr VEY THORNBILL'S IN GREAT VARIETY, 
Pr Fully Illustrated opus 
= THORNHILL’S 
Zi. 2 Guaranteed Razors Singly or in Sets. 
ae: LIST = : 
° 
BA o LATEST 
& ” 
é NOVELTIES 





Large Variety of Patterns at 
’ “Various Prices 





POST FREE.ON APPLICATION, 


W.. THORNHILL & CO., e'fovat Faery. 14, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. ee 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S MUSIC STRINGS-WHOLESALE . & RETAIL, 


LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS, AND SHIRTS, J. P. Gurvier & Co, 


Samples and Price Lists Post Free, 
’ COLLARS—Lanies’ 8-fold, from 3s. 6d. per doz. ‘Gznts’ | Manufacturers and Importers of n t 
4 fold, 4s. 11d. to 5s. 11d. per doz. a porters of all kinds of Strings 


| 

CUFFS—For Ladies or Gentlemen, 5s. 11d. to 10s. 6d. | 
per doz, | VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO, DOUBLE BASS, HARP, 

1 

| 

| 

} 





FOR 


SHIRTS—Best. quality Long Cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts | ‘ 
35s. 6d. a half doz, 8 Tome measuré, 2s. extra.) ‘ ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, { 
Have aiways in STOCK the Largest ASSORTMENT of :any House in the Wor'd, 


~ ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 6, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
~ A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY, - 


Dr. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE. 5911 yyive pitts AND OINTMENT 


For sore throat, hoarseness, and relaxed throat, also for improving | ist” Weorulllae haste asd At tat ok ae eae * EXPERIENCE 
the voice | and are pronounced the best Rene ao for — use. Tens of yaroacks of written 
FOR SINGING AND SPEAKING teats elaine’ Multa he cane etc tae hase 
without fatiguing the voice. Celebrated in every town in Europe, | Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 
India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials from Patti, | Manufactured. only at THOMAS HOLLOWAY'S ESTABLISHMENT 
Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical men. 78, NEW OXFORD STREET, LO 
Sold in boxes; ls. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. ; also in bottles for abroad. | N. B,—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, be< «een the Sars of ieee s or by letter 


N.B.- OLD SHIRTS made as good as oe best materials in | 
Neckbands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for iis. the -doz, 
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ASCHERBERG PIANOS. 








“I only perform an act of Justice 
when | ascribe my successes to a great 
t" extent to the excellent Instruments from 


your factory, on which | was favoured to 





| play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 


unbounded esteem. 


ee 
Monts, - P + 4 
. . . NERS ha atts s-* we ks. pee eee 
ee 2 me 
' 


j | Respectfully, 
Bee ahaa WON PACHMIANN.” : 


" ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
~~ 911, REGENT STREET, W. _ 
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SOOO | It, j 


INTERNATIONAL AWARDS)p 


neem oe | } 4 
If 


A BRIGHT -HEALTHFUL SKIN’ AND" COMPLEXION. ENSURED BY USING J 


PEARS’ SOAP. | 


AS RECOMMENDED BY THE GREATEST ENGLIS:I AUTHORITY ON THE SKIN, 
nor. CIR‘ CRASMUS WILSON, 4: 2.S., Pres. of THE RoyAt Co. of SuRGEONS, ENGLAND, {4 
Avp AZZ oTecr Leapinc AUTHORITIES ON THE SKIN. 
COUNTLESS -REAUTEOUS.. LADIES, INCLUDING URS, Likbic LAWsTRY, RECOMMEND ITS ViRTOES 
AWD PREFZLR PEABS’. SOAP 70 ANY OTHER. 
The foiowing irom the world-renowned Songstress.is 2 comple of thousancs of Testimonials; 
Testimonial-from Madazz ADSLINA PTT: 


- oa 22. : te, 
“T HAVE FOUND IT MATCHLESS FOR . Dar- 2 
ik it THE HANDS AliD. COMPLEXION.” paimeppedpiee de stagege sai 


| Pears’ Soap 1s FOR SALE THROUGHOUT Tw CiviiizeD WoRLD. 4 
~ 
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